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Hearing on Barge Lines Competition to Be 


Asked of Shipping Board 


‘Free Storage” 
the Issue 








BY K. H. LANSING 


T a meeting of the executive committee of the Port 

of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau on Sept. 14 

it was decided to bring action before the United 
States Shipping Board to compel the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operating the Federal Barge Lines, to dis- 
continue what is interpreted as equivalent to free storage. 

Under the action taken the Bureau is authorized to pre- 
pare a case before the Shipping Board in answer to the 
latter’s resolution, published in the September Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, disavowing authority over the prac- 
tices of the Government-subsidized corporation. 

George W. Edmonds, manager of the Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau, as soon as he was given authorization by 
the Bureau to act for it, notified the Shipping Board. As 
soon as possible, he said, he would request the Board to 
reopen the case and grant a hearing. The Board some 
time ago agreed to reopen the case if the Bureau desired. 

Papers are being prepared to that end, and Mr. F;d- 
monds again expressed hope that joining the Bureau in its 
efforts would be Frank S. Davis, chairman of the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and the American Warehousemen’s Association. 

Up to the present, efforts have been unavailing to find 
the responsible body in Washington having jurisdiction 
over the rates, charges and practices of the Federal Barge 
Lines on the Mississippi River, according to Mr. Edmonds. 
Apparently no department, bureau or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government admits it has authority to prevent the 
practice of giving shippers a slower service from New 
Orleans to up-river points, thereby in effect taking busi- 
ness away from public warehouses, and at the same time, 
it is contended by the Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, 
providing Federal competition with ports. 

According to Mr. Edmonds his investigation of the his- 
tory of Federal legislation discloses that it was the intent 


of Congress to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction over the Federal Barge Lines on the Black 
Warrior and Mississippi Rivers insofar as regulation of 
rules, fares and charges are concerned, although the bill 
provides for the lines’ ultimate operation by the War De- 
partment. However, the bill explicitly states, according to 
Mr. Edmonds, that these two bodies are to supervise the 
operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation, with no 
question as to the intent of Congress that they should act 
as ordered. 

Section (f) of the Inland Waterways Corporation Act 
reads: 

“The operation of the transportation and terminal facil- 
ities under this Act shall be subject to the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, and to the pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if such facilities were 
privately owned, and all vessels of the corporation operated 
and employed solely as merchant vessels shall be subject 
to all other laws, regulations and liabilities governing mer- 
chant vessels.” 

This section was copied from (No. E) Section 201 of 
the “Transportation Act of 1920,” and was altered in the 
Act of 1928, according to Mr. Edmonds, only in order that 
the wording of the section would comply with the change 
of management from the War Department to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. “These alterations,” Mr. Ed- 
monds pointed out, “did not in any way change the mean- 
ing of the section. There was practically no controversy 
in the Senate or House upon this section in 1928.” He 
continued: 

“When the original Act was passed, in 1920, explana- 
tion was made on the floor of the House as to what this 
section was expected to accomplish. Its intention was 
noted also in the report made to the House. I am quoting 
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Ashburn Gives Details After 
Figures Leak in Washington 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


A 


BARGE LINE COMPETITION 


“NET income” of $114,834 was reported by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the first six months of 1931, 


compared to a net of $75,376 for the corresponding period of 
1930, according to figures made public by Maj. Gen. T. Q. 
Ashburn, chairman of the board of the corporation. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation’s “net income,” it should 
be explained, does not take into account such items as insur- 
ance, taxes or a charge for the cost of the corporation’s $20,- 
000,000 capitalization. The figures cover the operations of the 
lower Mississippi division, the upper Mississippi division, the 
Warrior River division and the Warrior River Terminal Co. 

The detailed figures by divisions for the first six months of 
this year, as compared to the same period of last year follow: 


Net Income 
‘3 


Amount Deducted 
for Depreciation 
rete" 
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for two years which prohibited publication of detailed figures 


of the operation of the various divisions of the Inland Water. 
ways Corporation. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation functions as a whole,” 
he said, “and I do not see the desirability of publishing figures 
by divisions. They would not be understood by most people 
and probably would be used to give a false impression of the 
operation of the barge lines.” 


Gen. Ashburn compared the Inland Waterways Corporation 7 
to railroads, stating that the latter do not give out detailed f 
figures for their various divisions. Although he admitted the F 
Inland Waterways Corporation was owned by the United } 
States, and consequently—by the people, Gen. Ashburn said 7 
he did not feel the people should have access to the detailed F 


figures. He said he was perfectly willing to give out operating 
figures for the corporation as a whole. 


The detailed figures for the first six months of 1931 were | 
made public only after they had been published in newspapers. | 
Gen. Ashburn said the figures were not originally obtained in 7 
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Washington, but had leaked out elsewhere. In the future, he 7 


said, the detailed figures will not be made public. 

“The public is interested in the operation of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation as a whole,” he said. “It does not 
care about the figures for the various divisions. These divisions 
are only arbitrary divisions, at any rate, and could be changed 


ake ap = 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
Lower Miss. div....... $329,539 $260,142 $181,835 $191,107 
Upper Miss. div....... *149,982 *134,884 30,127 31,742 
ET ME, » 600s #6:s *104,864 *35,555 41,398 42,426 
Warrior Riv. Terminal ime. 
i: +ebaW.ee 6aKs 66 %0 684 25,13 2,078 3,937 by me at any ‘ 


*Indicates deficit. 


The corporation reported a net income of $89,702 for the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service for the first six months of 1931, 
after a deduction of depreciation of $265,275, compared with 
a net income of $74,692 after deduction of depreciation of 
$253,360 for the corresponding period of 1930. 


The following tonnage figures were reported: 


“T regard these detailed figures as information compiled 
only for my own information, so I can understand what is 
going on. They would not mean anything to the average 
person who has no knowledge of the operation of the corpo- 
ration.” 

There has been some protest here over Gen. Ashburn’s atti- 


tude, because it is felt that by refusing to publish the detailed 'e 
figures which show that portions of the federal barge lines © 
are operating at a loss, the people of the United States who | 


own the Inland Waterways Corporation are prevented from 














1930 
Lower Mississippi.......... 988,205 
Upper Mississippi........... 37,164 
RRR igesi < PRE ary cere 113,878 
Mississippi-Warrior ........ 739,247 
Warrior River Terminal Co.. 204,005 


In making public these detailed figures, 


1931 
496,436 
31,021 
132,556 
660,013 
217,601 


getting a true picture of its operation. 

It is understood that the reason Gen. Ashburn decided to 
discontinue publishing the detailed figures was that shippers 
on the divisions which showed a profit felt they were paying 


the freight for those who patronized the divisions which 


Gen. Ashburn said showed a loss. 


he was making an exception to a rule which had been in force 


—NStephe ws Rippe Y. 































the report, and also the Congressional 
Record, because frequently in event of 
a controversy the courts have made an 
examination as to the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Committee report No. 456, House of 
Representatives, 66th Congress, first ses- 
sion, dated Nov. 10, 1919, entitled ‘Re- 
turn of the Railroads to Private Owner- 
ship,’ being a report on what is now 
known as the ‘Transportation Act of 
1920,’ bottom of page 11: 

“*The bill makes provision for the ul- 
timate operation of Government tows 
and barges on the Black Warrior and 
Mississippi Rivers placing the operation 
thereof in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment but giving to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to regulate 
rates, fares, and charges, etc.’ 

“Page 8313, Congressional Record, 
Nov. 11, 1919, having under discussion 
the transfer of the Government property 
used upon the Mississippi River and its 
branches during the war, to the War 
Department for operation—Chairman 
Esch explaining Section 201 of the bill 
now known as the ‘Transportation Act 
of 1920,’ said: | 

“*But as to rules, fares and charges, 
we retain regulation by the Interstate 














Argument Oct. 8 on 
Barge Lines Sugar 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


The formal complaint of the Savannah 
Sugar Refining Company against the In- 
land Waterways Corporation (docket 
23836) and I. & S. docket 3534, both in- 
volving rates on sugar via the Govern- 
ment Barge Lines to the Southwest, 
have been assigned for oral argument 
before Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on 
Oct. 8. —Stephens Rippey. 





Commerce Commission and we hope this 
plan will work out successfully.’ 

“On page 8361, Mr. Small of North 
Carolina agreed that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the proper body for 
the adjustment of rates. 

“The bill passed with this understand- 
ing and is now a law. 

“It will be noted that both the report 
and explanation refer to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The reason for 
this is evident. The legislation did not 


originate in the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee but in the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and Chairman 
Esch was interested in the passage of 
the Act only from an Interstate Com- 
inerce Commission viewpoint. I have no 
doubt that had he been interrogated he 
would have made the same explanation 
for the words of the Shipping Act of 
1916 as amended. 

“However, the bill explicitly states 
that these two bodies are to supervise 
the operations of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and there is no question as 
to the intent of Congress that they should 
act as ordered. 

“A question has been raised about the 
words in the section ‘in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if such facill- 
ties were privately owned.’ It must be 
remembered that in 1920, when this sec- 
tion was passed. there were no commer- 
cial through lines such as are now Oop- 
erated by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration upon the Mississippi or War- 
rior Rivers, so that these qualifications 
could have been confined to vessel op- 
eration on rivers, and the bill does not 
say so. It makes the barges subject to 
the general laws, under the two Acts 
named, beyond question.” 
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ailroads Port Practices Are 


ssailed by 


' Interstate Commerce Commission the statement 
that certain practices of the railroads “have been 

and are regarded by commercial warehouse interests 
not only as violations of law but involving unnecessary 
dissipation of revenues amounting to a failure to prac- 


W interstate Con has placed on the records of the 


tice proper efficiency and economy.” 


Entry of this statement was made by Samuel G. Spear, 
treasurer of the Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, at the 
Boston hearing, Sept. 15-19, in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s investigation (Ex Parte 104) of the man- 


agement of the railroads. 


In making his appearance, Mr. Snear represented both 
the American Warehousemen’s Association’s merchan- 
dise division and the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
He is chairman of the division’s port and port 
is president of the 


sociation. 
terminals committee 
chusetts organization. 


and 


The statement filed by Mr. Spear discloses publicly for 
“at this time the railways serving 
North Atlantic ports are engaged in a consideration of 
their port practices in respec’ to storage, handling, in- 


the first time that 


wl bine order instituting this investi- 
gation is sufficiently broad to em- 
brace any feature of railroad operations 
and practices which could be regarded as 
wasteful and evidence of insufficiency. 
But while the order of investigation is 
very broad, yet the scope of the present 
schedule of hearings appears to be lim- 
ited by the Commission to certain topics 
undertaken to be specified in the notices. 
Thus, transit arrangements as such, are, 
in terms, excluded from the _ present 
schedule of hearings. On the other hand, 
a storage by railroad is, in terms, in- 
cluded within the scope of the present 
schedule of hearings. 

“The merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
Association are and have long been 
greatly concerned over the fact that 
at the port cities (and at some of the 
interior cities) the railways are exten- 
sively engaging in the warehouse busi- 
ness at storage and handling rates which 
fall very far short of covering the rail- 
road costs. Likewise there is at most 
of the ports a failure by the railways 
to assess any charges against vessels 
using the railway piers and wharves, de- 
spite the general maritime practice 
throughout the world for vessels to pay 
such charges. Also, in New York har- 
bor those railroads which are engaged 
in the warehouse business provide on 
westbound business fire insurance on 


arehousing 


Statement Filed 
With I. C. C. 








Surance and accommodation of vessels without charge.” 
Negotiations to this end have been in progress in New 
York for some months, but the situation has not yet 
reached the point where any definite announcement as to 
results or failure can be made. 
being handled on behalf of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association by a group which includes Mr. Spear, 
Charles E. Cotterill, attorney for the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association; Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, 
the merchandise division’s actuary; D. L. Tilly, execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York Dock Co., and H. B. 


These negotiations are 


Whipple, traffic manager of the New York Dock Co. 


Massa- 


quiry. 


hearing reads: 


goods of shippers in railroad storage at 
an insurance rate which, with two ex- 
ceptions, is very much less than would 
be the standard fire insurance premiums 
which otherwise would have to be paid 
by the shippers. 

“These railroad practices have been 
and are regarded by commercial ware- 
house interests not only as violations of 
law but involving unnecessary dissipa- 
tion of revenues amounting to a failure 
to practice proper efficiency and economy. 

“The standard of practices at all the 
ports is influenced by those of the rail- 
ways at New York. But at New York 
the storage with its incidents of insur- 
ance and handling is described as ‘in 
transit’. Thus, while this present sched- 
ule of hearings in terms embraces stor- 
age by railways, it excludes transit ar- 
rangements. Consequently there has ex- 
isted some confusion of understanding 
as to whether or not the matters above 
referred to are desired by the Commis- 
sion to be embraced within the scope 
of the present hearings. 

“We understand that counsel for cer- 
tain New York commercial warehouse 
interests made informal inquiry at the 
Commission concerning such point of 
doubt, and was informed that it was not 
the wish of the Commission to include 
within the present schedule of hearings 
the storage features and incidents there- 
of such as I have referred to above, or to 
include the failure of railroads to exact 


Mr. Spear, in his statement filed at Boston, told the 
Interstate Commerce 
failed “properly to change their practices and charges” 
as a result of the negotiations in progress, then ware- 
housing hoped later to have the railroads’ practices in- 
cluded within the scope of the Commission’s present in- 


Commission that if the railroads 


The statement which Mr. Spear entered at the Boston 


suitable charges from the vessels for 
use of railroad piers and wharves. It 
was the understanding of such counsel, 
however, that the matters here referred 
to are within the scope of the order in- 
stituting the investigation and appro- 
priately will be gone into at a later 
schedule of hearings. 

“My purpose in presenting this matter 
at this time is to record the attitude of 
the merchandise division of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association and the 
Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, and to have it understood that our 
omission to go into these matters at this 
time is due only to the understanding 
that at later hearings they will be taken 
up, but that for the present it is the 
wish of the Commission not to go into 
them. 

“Such understanding is entirely satis- 
factory to the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and the Massachusetts Warehouse- 
men’s Association for the reason that at 
this time the railways serving North At- 
lantic ports are engaged in a considera- 
tion of their port practices in respect 
to storage, handling, insurance and ac- 
commodation of vessels without charge. 
If it shall happen that the railway man- 
agements at an early date make suitable 
changes in respect to such practices, then 
there will be no occasion to go into 
such matters in this proceeding. If, on 

(Concluded on page 32) 








Municipal Removals Statute 


to U. S. Supreme Court 


HE United States Supreme Court has been called 
‘Le to rule as to the constitutionality of the New 
Orleans city ordinance requiring moving and trans- 
fer companies to report changes in addresses of custom- 
ers for whom household effects are moved from one 


“abode” to another. 


The plaintiff is August J. Schick, who, a local house- 
hold furniture mover, represents a group of executives 
engaged in the business, including William Gallagher, 
president of the Gallagher Transfer & Storage Co. 
attack on the legality of the statute is being conducted 
through attorneys Claude L Johnson and Charles I. 


Denechaud. 


N March 6, 1928, T. Seemes Walms- 

ley, now mayor of New Orleans but 
then the city’s finance commissioner, pre- 
sented at a meeting of the commission 
council and ordinance requiring every 
person or firm moving household goods 
or personal belongings of a New Or- 
leans residence from one place of abode 
to another, to make a report of such 
moving to the chief of police within one 
day thereafter, giving the name of the 
person moving, the address from which 
the belongings were taken and the ad- 
dress to which they were moved. 

Mr. Walmsley made it clear that he 
was not personally sponsoring the or- 
dinance but that he was introducing it at 
the request of the Retail Merchants’ Bu- 
reau of the Association of Commerce, 
which bureau had at heart the interests 
of merchants selling goods on the install- 
ment plan. 

In the face of vigorous opposition on 
the part of those engaged in the trans- 
fer and moving business the ordinance 
was enacted. 

It is the most glorious piece of 
meddling yet devised in New Orleans. 
As a police measure it is incomplete, as 
the term “abode” used in the text of the 
statute does not cover hotels, ware- 
houses, steamships, railroads, etc. More- 
over, the authority of the commission 
council does not extend beyond the limits 
of the city, and therefore the ordinance 
cannot be applied to movement of house- 
hold effects into an adjacent parish 
(Louisiana term for “county”). Hence, 
anyone wishing to defraud an install- 
ment plan merchant has only to move 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city; or, 
not wishing to do that, make use of a 
warehouse. 

The statute is “an ordinance to pro- 


By J. W. LEIGH 


Supreme Court. 


The house interests. 


October, 1931 


New Orleans Law 


Is Appealed 








Mr. Schick fought the ordinance in the State Court 
and was defeated. 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, which upheld the de- 
cision of the State tribunal. 

He has now carried the case to the United States 


He appealed to the Fifth United 


In his appeal to the highest tribunal Mr. Schick con- 
tends that the New Orleans statute is class legislation 
and that it was designed primarily to aid installment 


The background and successive steps in this situation, 
which is of national importance to household goods 


warehousing, are as follows: 


vide for a report to be made to the police 
department of the city of New Orleans 
by all persons, firms or corporations who 
will move from one place of abode to 
another place of abode in the city of 
New Orleans, which report shall state 
whence and whither moved, and to pro- 
vide against the owners of said property 
refusing to give, or giving fictitious, 
name, and to provide a fine for viola- 
tion.” The italics are the writer’s. 
Section 1 reads: “Be it ordained by 
the commission council of the city of 
New Orleans, that it is hereby made 
the duty of all persons, firms or corpora- 
tions owning and operating within the 
city limits of New Orleans any dray, 
moving van, furniture car, transfer wag- 
on or any other vehicle, who shall haul 
or move, or cause to be hauled or moved, 
household goods or personal effects other 
than baggage of any person in the city 
of New Orleans, which person is chang- 
ing the place of his or her abode, to 
make report thereof to the chief of po- 


Penalty to be fined not more than $25.00, or imprisoned for not more than 

ten (10) days, or both at the discretion of the court for not promptly 
and properly filling oot this blank and returning it to the Chief of Police within 
{ 24 hours after moving the Furniture or Effects of any person or family. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA 193. 





_MOVED MR. 





¢ _FROM 





TO 





} SIGNED 





Uwner of VY entcts 


ADDRESS 
} «SUSINESS LICERSE Me. 





| DATE FILED WITH CRIEF OF POLICE 


! 


= —= = 








Will the country’s highest tribunal 
sustain this? 





lice, which report shall be made within 
one day thereafter on a blank which 
is hereinafter described.” 

Section 2 reads: “Be it further or- 
dained, that it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation causing the 
removal of any property herein de- 
scribed, to give the owner or operator of 
any vehicle employed to haul such prop- 
erty, a fictitious name, or refuse to give 
the correct name of the owner or party 
in possession of such property so as to 
wilfully deceive such operator as to the 
same.” 

Section 3 describes the blank (illus- 
trated in previous column). 

Section 4 reads: “Be it further or- 
dained, that it shall be the duty of the 
chief of police to keep in a well bound 
book, open for inspection at the police 
station, all such certificates or blanks 
alphabetically indexed, as required by 
Section 3 hereof, provided the entire ex- 
pense and cost of executing and carrying 
out the provisions of this section shall be 
free of cost to the city of New Orleans, 
except the expense of furnishing said 
book, blank or certificate.” Again the 
italics are the writer’s. 

Section 5 reads: “Be it further or- 
dained, that any person, firm or corpora- 
tion violating the provisions of sections 
one and two of this ordinance shall, upon 
conviction thereof before any Court of 
competent jurisdiction, be fined not more 
than twenty-five dollars or imprisoned 
not more than ten days, or both, at the 
discretion of the Court.” 

It may be stated that the New Orleans 
moving interests are divided as to the 
importance of the ordinance. Several 
movers are inclined to regard it lightly, 
believing it would fall into the forgotten 
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ordinance class, like many another of its 
type. But another group sees in it a 
menace to the carrying on of the moving 
business—not only because it is a nuis- 
ance in itself but because it may, they 
hold, presage further interference. 

It is the latter group which deter- 
mined to test the legality of the statute. 
An affidavit was filed by the police 
against a Philip Schick and came before 
the city recorder, J. R. Leiniger. The de- 
fendant was found guilty, despite a 
demurrer that set up that the ordinance 
violated the rights and _ privileges 
granted the defendant by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

An appeal was carried to the State 
Supreme Court, which ruled that the city 
had the necessary authority to enact 
such an ordinance as a police regulation 
and that the statute did not conflict with 
the provisions of either the State or Fed- 
eral Constitutions. 

Because of the facts which were devel- 
oped in the argument of the case before 
the State Supreme Court it was decided 
to appeal to the Federal tribunals and 
adopt new pleadings pointing out that 
the ordinance violated the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to _ the 
United States Constitution. 

This second suit was filed by August 
J. Schick, instead of Philip Schick. Ap- 
pearing as petitioner in the United 
States District Court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, August J. Schick re- 
quested an injunction to prevent the city 
from enforcing the ordinance, on the 
grounds that the statute was class legis- 
lation and was in conflicts with the two 
amendments mentioned. 

The Federal District Court upheld the 
State Supreme Court—principally, it 
was said, on the ground that the State 
Supreme Court had held, in the Philip 
Schick case, that the ordinance was a 
valid exercise of police power. 

From this decision an appeal was 
taken to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the fifth circuit. This 
tribunal, after keeping the situation un- 
der advisement for some months, finally 
affirmed the decree of the District Court, 
holding the ordinance to be a proper ex- 
ercise of the police power, and ruling 
that the police power justified enactment 
of a law arbitrarily imposing obligations 
and expense upon a class of citizens for 
the benefit and protection of another 
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class of citizens as distinguished from 
the interest and benefit of the public 
generally. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals further 
decreed that it was for the branch of the 
government vested with police power to 
determine whether’ such legislation 
should or should not be enacted as a 
means of protection of the contract or 
property rights of a class or classes of 
citizens. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled that the Courts were without au- 
thority to question the reasonableness of 
such legislation. 

Mr. Schick’s attorneys considered this 
declaration on police power to be at vari- 








rT*‘HE New Orleans removals 

ordinance was discussed 
at the summer convention of 
the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 
Claude L. Johnson, New Or- 
leans attorney, and William 
Gallagher, a New Orleans 
member of the N.F.W.A., out- 
lined the situation, and Mr. 
Johnson announced at that 
time that the fight would be 
carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. On motion 
by Charles S. Morris, New 
York, the convention voted 
that the National’s board of 
directors give the case its 
attention. 





ance with settled jurisprudence on the 
point at issue. 

Accordingly, after being denied a re- 
hearing by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
they decided to carry the case to the 
United States Supreme Court on a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. 

This petition was filed in the United 
States Supreme Court on Sept. 5, under 
the title August J. Schick v. City of New 
Orleans et al., No. 353 of the October 
term. 

As already stated, prominently identi- 
fied in the fight to defeat what some of 
the movers regard as undue and harm- 
ful interference with business is William 
Gallagher, who is as much of a fighter as 
the race which gave him his name. Born 
and reared in New Orleans, Mr. Gal- 
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lagher looks at the moving industry 
with an interest which transcends his 
own holdings and he has a determination 
to protect that industry from what he 
considers injustice. While some regard 
the ordinance as a minor nuisance which 
might be forgotten, Mr. Gallagher re- 
calls the occasion, seven years ago, when 
certain interests attempted to pass an 
ordinance which would have required 
movers to keep records of all household 
effects removed. That was defeated 
when it became apparent that no moving 
organization could add the necessary 
clerical help to handle such work and 
hope to stay in business. He remembers 
also the recent fight that the industry 
had to make to prevent firms selling on 
the installment plan from baving the 
State Legislature enact a law similar to 
the city ordinance now in dispute. 

New Orleans movers, according to Mr. 
Gallagher, are willing to give every co- 
operation to installment houses in track- 
ing down cases of dishonesty but they 
consider it unjust for the movers to be 
compelled to make public the volume of 
their business and to list their honest 
clients among the records of the police 
department. Further, he thinks the la- 
bor arising out of the present statute is 
unfair. The harm which an innocent 
oversight might do a moving man in 
the minds of the people, who may con- 
sider him an accomplice no matter how 
undeserved the suspicion should be, is 
cited by Mr. Gallagher as another rea- 
son why he is backing the fight against 
the ordinance. 

The blanks furnished for the purpose 
of informing the police department are 
not made out in duplicate; should they 
be lost in the mails or misplaced by the 
police, the transfer men would have dif- 
ficulty in proving they had sent them. 

Mr. Schick and Mr. Gallagher are not 
alone in this legal controversy. Other 
furniture men, who do not want their 
names mentioned are with them. As in- 
dicated, however, some believe that it is 
a tempest in a teapot, not warranting 
the energy and expense. 

Whoever is right, the United States 
Supreme Court will give a ruling as to 
the statute’s constitutionality. Ware- 
housemen and movers in numerous cities 
are operating under similar ordinances 
and will be affected by the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 


Louisiana Revises Law Affecting Goods Sold for Charges Not Paid 


OUISIANA’S General Assembly re- 

cently amended its 1894 Act regulat- 
ing sales of warehoused household goods 
for unpaid charges, so that now the law 
reads: 

“Whenever any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise shall have remained on storage 
in any warehouse in this State for a 
period of six months, and the charges 
thereon for storage and other expenses 
Shall have remained due and payable for 
a period exceeding six months, it shall 
be lawful for the warehouseman, 
whether owner or lessee, and whether 


said warehouses be owned or leased by 
railroad companies, steamship com- 
panies, steamship agents, ccmpanies 
limited, owners or agents of steamboats, 
crafts or other vessels, firms or indi- 
viduals to give notice in writing of ten 
days to the person who has stored said 
goods, or to the consignees, through the 
United States mail, to pay such charges 
and expenses, and if the same are not 
paid within ten days after giving such 
notice, it shall be lawful for such ware- 
houseman, railroad companies, steamship 
companies, steamship agents, companies 


limited, owners or agents, to sell said 
property for cash at public auction by a 
duly licensed auctioneer, after having 
duly advertised the terms and place of 
such sale for ten days in the manner 
required for judicial advertisements of 
the sale of movables, provided that a 
separate advertisement of each article 
to be sold shall not be required, but one 
general advertisement shall |¢ sufficient 
to authorize the sale of said property 
stored for account of whom it may con- 
cern.” 
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Why Manufacturers Are Finding Spot Stocks a Necessity on 
New Items—The Warehouse Hook-Up with Advertising of 
Commodities—Retailers Balk at Yesterday’s Methods 


By H. A. HARING 


HE most striking hangover of business from 1930 

is the “midget” idea. The shrunken income of our 

people seized on peewee sports, the baby-sized wash- 
ing machine and the diminutive radio. These products 
fitted nicely into tabloid apartments and became popu- 
lar merchandise overnight, along with many other tiny 
products—such as the “midget” automobile, which 
proves to be too small to last. 

But, after the lapse of another year, it is apparent that 
the “midget” idea has progressed a further step. It is 
no longer just the goods that are done up in small size; 
stores, too, have “gone midget” at a rate that is stagger- 
ing the landlords. The idea of diminutive store fronts 
and minimum stocks of goods within the place has per- 
meated all merchandising. Retailers have just reached 
the logical outcome of seven or eight years of learning 
to do business with less stock on hand and less capital 
at stake. 

Ever since that costly period of inflated inventories 
of ten years ago, the retailer has been told that control 
of stocks is necessary. The speaker at his Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon, the printed matter from all the 
bureaus at Washington, his trade paper and every finan- 
cial circular in his mails have dinned the same thought. 
“Cut down needless stocks,” “turn your goods more 
often in the year,” “control sizes and numbers and col- 
ors’—do anything and everything to reduce your in- 
vestment in goods that do not move quickly into cus- 
tomers’ hands. 


fFIXHIS change in retailing is of tre- 


useless and wasteful was the old method. 


The wholesaler was obliged to learn the same lesson, 
but he learned it more quickly because jobbing is in 
the hands of abler men than retailing as a whole. In 
fact, it was after the jobber had applied the new prin- 
ciples to his own operations that he undertook to pass on 
to the retailer some conception of how to sell more vol- 
ume in the year with less goods on hand at any one 
time. Nevertheless, through the years of easy spending 
that culminated in 1929, the retailer did not take these 
lessons seriously to heart. Goods sold easily; why 
worry about inventory? 

With, however, the first recession of buying two years 
ago, retailers put into operation a control of inventory. 
They went at it with an intensiveness that has been al- 
most mad—mad and almost senseless in that they have 
become callous to gaps in their stocks; they turn a 
deaf ear to the customer who insists on a certain color 
or a definite size; and, every business day they allow 
sales to slip away because the patron wants the item 
today and is not content to “wait till next week” when 
it may be obtained on back-order. Minimum stocks and 
multiple turns have become, in these two years, the main 
thought with retailers, their whole conception being 
nothing in the world but an application of the “midget” 
idea to merchandising as a whole rather than to single 
products. So intent have they been, for these months, 
on holding inventory to a minimum that they have gone 
to the other extreme from trying to “serve” their cus- 
tomers. 


ments. Buying and selling must be 
brought into step with each other to the 
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turer. Any manufacturer is only delud- 
ing himself if he looks for a change in 
this newly established habit of the re- 
tailer. 

The dealer has learned to buy in small 
lots. He is almost scared at the thought 
of a gross lot of anything, and the old 
custom of signing a contract for a 
year’s supply of an item is as much im- 
possible as to revive the roisterous days 
of 1928. 

Small-lot buying by retailers is a per- 
manent outcome of 1930. Call it what 
you will—“‘inventory control” or “Lilli- 
put buying” or “the midget idea’”—the 
concept of smaller stocks and avoidance 
of dead merchandise has disillusioned 
our merchants. They know, now, how 


mendous importance to the manufac- A 


retail store is the place to sell 
goods. Storing should be done else- 
where. 

The manufacturer may as well accept 
this condition. He can not change it. 
His marketing policy must, therefore, 
adjust itself to business conditions as he 
finds them—unless, of course, he is will- 
ing to go bankrupt in an effort to alter 
the habits of the world. 

The thing retailers are endeavoring to 
accomplish, and the thing they must of 
necessity attain, is so to improve their 
planning of stock control that their as- 
sortments of stock are constantly replen- 
ished. Day-to-day sales must not be per- 
mitted to deplete their stocks, as has so 
often been the case, and yet the stock on 
hand must not exceed the week’s require- 











extent that the time needed for delivery 
of replacement goods will be accurately 
measured in determining the size of the 
order for those goods. Reordering must 
be done systematically and frequently. 
For many merchants this will mean al- 
most daily ordering. This reordering, 
too, must take into account the changing 
character of demand for color, style and 
size. The lots will be small, but they 
will be numerous, and, by following the 
new method, the retailer gains that won- 
derful advantage of having always new 
and fresh merchandise, right in style and 
showing the latest quirk of fashion. 
Nothing stimulates retail selling so much 
as to be able to exhibit “the latest,” 
whatever that “latest” may be. 
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These principles apply to all goods. 

For staple commodities—those that 
are necessary items of the merchant’s 
stock in order to continue in business— 
this reordering is simple. Some record 
of stock on hand, some signal that the 
stock has reached the “reordering point,” 
some record to show the quantity nor- 
mally sold, plus the retailer’s good judg- 
ment, will govern the reorder. 

It is, however, when the merchant 
comes to buy a new article that he is 
wholly at sea. For a new item he lacks 
entirely the information he needs for an 
intelligent order. 

In the happy old days he fell victim to 
the salesman and his wiles. This indi- 
vidual portrayed a glowing story of 
volume to be had for the new item, talk- 
ing of gross lots and never less than a 
quarter-gross, which means three dozen. 
Usually, as a clinching argument, the 
manufacturer had determined on a min- 
imum order of about this quantity and, 
in order to put it over, he offered either 
“free goods” or display carton or pre- 
mium of some sort for that quantity. 
Thus the manufacturer dictated the lot 
to be ordered for initial stock. 

Those days are gone—gone forever, in 
all probability. 

They left a record pretty deeply cov- 
ered with black crepe. The retailers’ 
cellar and attic are filled with box upon 
box of these wonderfully recommended 
new products which failed to sell. So 
common, in fact, was this experience 
that merchants often make the remark 
that: 

“Those goods were brought out to 
load up the dealer. After the manufac- 
turer got our check, he didn’t care a fig 


whether we ever sold them or not. By 
that time he was working some new 
‘racket’ with a bigger stake.” 
The Twins 

marketing methods of the 
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present time a new _ product is 
launched by an advertising campaign of 
some sort. The salesman for something 
new couples the virtues of the goods with 
a plan to make known those good quali- 
ties to the people, who, presumably, will 
storm the retailer’s door next morning 
for the goods. Every manufacturer 
seems to proceed on the fond belief that 
his article will be so impressive when 
announced in the evening paper that 
housewives will rush to the store for it. 
Experience, fortified by actual instances 
numbering thousands, supports this be- 
lief—except that the advertising must be 
continued and the manufacturer must 
everlastigly remind the people of his 
product and its excellences. For, with- 
out any question, advertising and dis- 
play are the twins which do create de- 
mand for new goods. 

The retailer is skeptical. Too often he 
has been led into stocking that quarter- 
gross lot only to learn either that the 
goods do not hit it off with the public 
or that the manufacturer’s funds give 
out and the campaign halts before it 
becomes effective. In either case, he 
stares upon three cartons of the goods 
which he can dispose of only by spending 
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more than his possible margin of profit. 
Therefore, when the salesman of another 
new product shows up, his talk of placing 
an order for the goods does not arouse 
enthusiasm. 

All the sales resistance against quan- 
tity-buying is redoubled when a new 
item is under consideration; and, during 
these past two years, the difficulties are 
magnified beyond measure. Staples have 
enough troubles to persuade the dealer 
to buy adequately for his day-to-day 
sales; a new product has hardly a chance 
to get a bona fide order for more than a 
dozen, if the retail price is 50 cents or 
more; for half a dozen at a dollar; and 
rarely for any at all, when the price 
goes higher. Just as soon as the mer- 
chant is asked to lay out more than $10 
to stock the new item, he balks. His 
talk then turns to consignment, or, fail- 
ing to get the goods on that basis, his 
ear becomes deaf. 

“Nope!” says he. “I'll lay off. After I 
see how the people take to your stuff, 
you can come around again. I’ve a celler 
of these ‘no good’ things already, and I 
need my cash for things the people are 
buying.” 

This means that the manufacturer 
runs his campaign of advertising with a 
gap in his distribution for that city. To 
miss one retail outlet is of no conse- 
quence, but when this one is multiplied 
into two-thirds of all possible outlets, 
the situation becomes hopeless. A cam- 
paign of advertising flops from the start 
if two-thirds of the logical places to buy 
the item are unable to supply it. 

A manufacturer of surgical dressings 
(adhesive tape, bandages, absorbent cot- 
ton, etc.) in 1926 developed the market 
city by city in the familiar zoning 
method. He entered Springfield, Mass., 
that year, and, before publication of the 
first advertisement in the local papers, 
“every druggist but six in the city and 


suburbs” had stocked the goods. The 
average order, furthermore, was _ be- 
tween $18 and $19. 

This same manufacturer, in 1930, 


planned to enter the city of Erie, which 
is a bit smaller in population than 
Springfield, but, after three weeks of 
work by four salesmen with the drug- 
gists, “only 61 stores had signed up.” 
This number was too small to warrant 
the advertising campaign. Erie was not 
developed, and the 61 orders were not 
shipped, because there was no hope that 
the merchants could sell the goods. 

During the present year, in February 
and March, this same manufacturer 
thought to make a market in Youngs- 
town and the three neighboring cities of 
the “Mahoning steel district.” Four 
salesmen in four weeks signed up “less 
than 85 stores out of ten times that 
number in the directories,” again show- 
ing that the methods of five years ago 
are today impossible. 

The retailer has learned too well the 
lesson of stock control and diminutive in- 
ventory. He will not lavish his capital 
into new items until it has been demon- 
strated to his satisfaction that the goods 
will move into consumers’ hands and not 
gather dust on his shelves. 
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Concessions 


rI.HIS new situation is a complete re- 

versal of what was happening five 
years ago. It is no longer possible for 
the manufacturer to compel the retailer 
to share the cost of promoting a new 
product. There is no “sharing” about 
it. All the cost must be shouldered by 
the manufacturer, and, as matters now 
stand, he is fortunate if he is not called 
upon by powerful retailers to make them 
some “allowance” for stooping to handle 
his new product at all. Large stores, all 
the departments and chains, do not hesi- 
tate in the least to demand, as the price 
for taking on anything new, such con- 
cessions as: an initial stock of the goods 
for each unit store “free”; a special “in- 
troductory price” for all goods bought 
the first year; a guarantee that goods 
not sold the first year are returnable at 
full price; reimbursement for their own 
advertisements to push the goods, “ad- 
vertising allowances” (which are little 
better than a “racket” with some power- 
ful outlets) of generous size; and “dis- 
play allowances” running from $5 a 
window a week to $200 a week for prime 
locations. 

Nor is this the end of the manufac- 
turer’s troubles. 

Even the little retailer refuses to fur- 
nish capital for the venture. He does 
not, it is true, demand “allowances.” He 
is too small for that. The brake he does 
apply to the marketing is his refusal to 
stock the goods in the quantity he did a 
year or two ago. He says a firm “No” 
to the salesman who proposes any such 
thing, and his refusal is a bigger terror 
to the manufacturer than the demand of 
the chain store for an “allowance.” 

For, unless the goods are stocked by 
retailers, it is impossible to create a 
market for them. 

It is possible to buy off the chain store 
or to bargain with it. It is not possible 
to “‘make a deal” with the small retailer 
who declines to lay out his money for the 
goods on any basis. And, we should re- 
member as all manufacturers must, des- 
pite the imposing figures of department 
stores and chains, the great bulk of re- 
tailing in this country is not done 
through them. The independent retailer 
may be tiny and any single one may be 
of no consequence whatever, but, taken 
as a total and with the tiny stores mul- 
tiplied by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, no manufacturer dares to ignore 
them. The independent merchant re- 
mains a necessary route to the market. 


The Only Way Out 


[HIS attitude of the merchant toward 

new products is the outcome of two 
causes. First if these is that, in the 
past, the retailer has become the dupe 
of the manufacturer—too many of whom 
have been satisfied to overload the re- 
tailer with goods and then allow him to 
find his own salvation. The second cause 
lies in the newly developed trend to con- 
trol inventories through “midget” stocks 
and an effort to coordinate buying for 
stock with sales to consumers. 

Both these causes have assumed a re- 
doubled importance in these years of de- 
pression. 
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The best way out of the dilemma has 
been found to be for the manufacturer 
to demonstrate his faith in his own 
goods. This he can do by voluntarily 
doing what inevitably he must do: as- 
sume the burden of financing his own 
venture from start to finish. 

When the retailer fears being duped 
once more, the manufacturer can defeat 
his reluctance by offering the new article 
on some basis that protects from over- 
stocking. When the retailer talks about 
inventory control, the manufacturer can 
heartily agree with his up-to-the-minute 
business methods by proposing the tiniest 
of “midget” stocks and yet an arrange- 
ment for day-to-day replenishment. 

But, to do these things, the manufac- 
turer himself must have abiding faith in 
his new item—faith so unhesitating that 
he is willing to carry the load to the end. 

In order to meet these modern condi- 
tions a manufacturer of packaged lawn 
fertilizer entered city after city this year 
with a plan almost ridiculous in its sim- 
plicity. The dealer was told that the 
“season” is brief and that it varies some- 
what with the weather of March and 
April. Sales not made then are lost. 
Too small a stock might be as bad as 
none. But as protection from the other 
extreme of overstocking, printed on the 
order form was a statement, with fac- 
simile signature of the company’s pres- 
ident, to the effect that full return with 
full credit would be given for any por- 
tion of the initial order unsold by Sept. 
1, 1931. Thus the dealer’s fear of being 
duped was buried. After the first order 
—for initial laying in of stock—this 
guarantee did not apply, of course. 

Then, to each dealer was given a 
typed list of jobbers and seedsmen who 
were prepared to fill emergency orders 
from their stock; and, separately listed, 
one or two nearby warehouses from 
which unbroken cartons might be requi- 
sitioned. The jobbers would supply any 
quantity, down even to a single one- 
pound package; the warehouse would 
supply only unbroken cartons of 12 
packages or unbroken sacks of 25 
pounds and multiples of that quantity. 

Another interesting example of much 
the same character is that of a maker 
of electric fans who was able to sell four 
carloads in the Pittsburgh territory in 
this year of depression. The fan was a 
relatively unknown brand but it was 
good and it was backed by the faith of 
the maker. 

The manufacturer’s salesmen, as well 
as the jobbers’ men who represented the 
line, did not press the dealer to stock 

more than one fan. True, they recom- 
mended an assortment of four models in 
four colors and by a special price “for 
the full line” they sold this as the usual 
initial order. With the invoice, for this 
first order for display and stock, the 
dealer received a printed guarantee that 
listed the fans of that shipment, whether 
one or a hundred, by serial number. 
The guarantee was a promise from the 
maker to accept without question a re- 
turn of any one of the fans, in good con- 
dition and unused, any time up to Oct. 
15, with credit in full. This guarantee 
was conditioned by an explanation, in 
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full-sized type, if the dealer placed ad- 
ditional orders during the season these 
orders would be interpreted to mean that 
he had sold out his initial stock. If he 
reordered of Number 2, he might still 
return for credit Number 1 of the initial 
order, but, for obvious reasons, the 
manufacturer would not allow the dealer 
to hold some of the first lot, reordering 
more goods and selling them out, while 
using the first shipment for display. 
The whole guarantee was, however, 
straightforward and convincing. 

To buttress the advertising, spot 

stocks were placed with nine wholesalers 
(drug, electrical and hardware) in the 
district, supplemented by warehouse 
stocks at four places. These warehouse 
stocks, as it proved, were drawn upon 
more by jobbers than by dealers. Yet, 
as shown by the sales reports up to the 
July 31, some 409 withdrawals from the 
four warehouse stocks had been for one 
fan at a time; 482 withdrawals covered 
2 fans; 150, 3 fans; 164, 4 each; 11, 5 
fans; 774, half a dozen; and 214, 12 
fans. Other withdrawals, probably all 
by the jobbers, ran to larger deliveries. 

Merchants in the territory were eager 
to display an article so seasonal as an 
electric fan for household use. With the 
first hot weather the advertising 
“broke”’, each dealer having been given 
ample notice of the date for release so 
that the fans might be put on display. 

Sales were surprisingly good from the 
beginning. Then, as the summer proved 
to be unusually hot and humid, the man- 
ufacturer plowed into the territory some 
of his profits, with the final result that 
sales totalled four carloads by the close 
of July. 

Yet, notable is it that the whole cam- 
paign was so planned that no merchant 
ran the slightest risk of being over- 
loaded with stock. Each one, on the con- 
trary, was able to make a handsome 
profit from a diminutive stock—barely 
more than enough fans for display and 
a few for delivery to the infrequentt cus- 
tomers who would wish delivery “over 
the counter.” 

An electric fan is the sort of item that 
a customer would pay for and expect to 
have delivered next day at his door. The 
dealer had ample time, in this manner, 
to requisition a fan of the model and 
color ordered, either from his jobber or 
from a warehouse, during one business 
day and receive it the next morning in 
time for delivery that day. 

These manufacturers have recognized 
the latest trends of retailing and made 
plans to fit the times. Success has come 
to them. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying” is a phrase 
we use as though it was a disgrace to be 
caught doing it. It is not. Far from it. 
That merchant who so systematizes his 
business that he can buy each week a 
small lot of goods and yet plan to have 
enough through the week to supply or- 
ders, is on the highway to wealth. If a 
dealer can perfect a system to handle 
hand-to-mouth buying for his store, it 
means that he will require fewer “num- 
bers” and many less “sizes” and “colors” 
of an article in stock at any one time. 
It means, also and far more important 
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to his profits, that a dozen of the item 

on hand will bring just as many sales, 

in the year, as will a gross in stock. 
The only difference, as any retailer 


can see without reaching to his right ear © 


for a pencil, is that instead of ordering 
a gross two or three times a year he 
now buys a couple of dozen each month 
“on regular order for stock,” and sup- 
plements that order by requisitions for 
that hated “1/12 doz. only” nearly every 
day. 


Stock Less and Sell More 


N their desire to aid their retailers to 

- greater profit, some of our manv- 
facturers have recommended diminutive 
stocks of their own lines. They have not 
called the plan by any such fanciful 
name as “midget,” but the principle has 
been growing for more than five years, 
Manufacturers have undertaken costly 
research and put themselves to direct 
expense in order to educate their dealers 
to better merchandising practices, which, 
under one guise or another, merely show 
the dealer how to sell more of the par- 
ticular product with less money invested 
in stock. 

The makers of floor linoleum, for one 
example, made elaborate studies of what 
their market absorbs of their product. 
They investigated sizes, patterns and 
colors, zone peculiarities and racial pref- 
erences, rural demand versus city, work- 
ingman versus professional classes. By 
combining the results and setting up de- 
tailed quotas for each retailer in his 
own locality, they approached the mer- 
chants with a new plan. Under it the 
dealer was told the minimum stock he 
needed to carry—not any effort to over- 
load him but giving him figures of the 
least quantity he need buy. He was 
shown how to order an ideal stock and 
how to use swatches, so that, at the end 
of the year, instead of leftovers of odd 
sizes and queer patterns he still had on 
hand an ideal stock, but had sold more 
floor covering than ever before with less 
inventory any time in the year. Unusual 
sizes and patterns infrequently wanted 
were, of course, carried in stock by the 
manufacturers at a near-by warehouse, 
either private or public. But the dealer 
was shown how to “go midget.” His 
stock was less, his floor space given to 
linoleum reduced, and—the thing he re- 
members with a _ smile—his_ profits 
stepped continually up. 

Simmons for mattresses did a similar 
thing. 

They ascertained the proper stock for 
each dealer in his kind of community. 
They told him to cut his stock in half 
“and make use of our company’s 63 
warehouses and 4 factory storages.” As 
a result, some of the Simmons dealers 
performed wonders last year. One fur- 
niture dealer is reported to have sold 
$160,000 worth of mattresses with an 
average stock on hand of $10,000. An- 
other, with an investment of only $196 
in a single pattern (the Beautyrest), 
was able to make sales of $2,000 in a 
single month. 

Sloane did the same for rugs. Three 
makers of mechanical refrigerators did 
it for their product. Studebaker and 
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Chevrolet have done outstanding jobs of 
this sort for their tens of thousands of 
local outlets. Other manufacturers in 
their contacts with dealers, and jobbers 
in their contacts with regular custom- 
ers, have elaborated “ideal stocks” or 
“minimum lines” or “a two weeks’ sup- 
ply” or “dealers’ balanced stock.” 

Whatever be the phrase tongued by 
the salesman as he talks, the intent is 
the same. Thoughts of “quotas” and 
“eontrolled inventory” have been merged 
in the latest slang of the road. Sales- 
men speak, now, of “midget” stocks of 
goods. Retailers have gone “midget” 
mad in their craze to do business with 
a shoestring stock of goods. 


The Small-Lot Gone Mad 


i ghleengeoon are stocking hardly 
more than samples. The customer 
who buys a mattress or a babycart does 
not expect to carry home the purchase. 
It makes no difference whether the deal- 
er goes upstairs in his own place of 
business for an item actually to be de- 
livered next day or whether he with- 
draws it from a manufacturer’s stock in 
local warehouse. But to the dealer it 
makes a tremendous difference. He does 
not tie up his capital; he does not even 
obligate himself to buy the goods, until 
a sale to someone is assured. So long as 
such a practice was confined to articles 
which the customer does not want until 
tomorrow, the gain to all parties is 
rather obvious; but to apply the same 
method to articles of convenience be- 
comes another matter. It upsets all re- 
tailing and it disrupts the old idea that 
a manufacturer could ship in unbroken 
lots of a gross. 

Haberdashers are today ordering men’s 
shirts in lots of half a dozen; adver- 
tised brands of canned goods are com- 
ing out of warehouses in single dozens; 
nearly all the makers of paint are ship- 
ping to retailers assorted cases of a gal- 
lon of this and 5 quarts of that; drug 
items, in variety almost beyond count, 
are distributed in quantities such as “3 
counter cartons.” One warehouse is dis- 


tributing work-shirts for a Troy maker 
in lots as tiny as 
khaki,” while the great Bush organiza- 
tion is delivering single items no bigger 
than your hat a hundred times a day. A 
carload of condensed milk, arriving at 
the B. & O. Stores in New York, car- 
ried instructions to the warehouse for 


“1 shirt, size 15-34, 


distribution to not fewer than 1100 con- 
signees in that city. 

Wholesalers and warehousemen at one 
time geared their plants to handle un- 
broken cases, with deliveries in truck- 
loads. Even when manufacturers under- 
took to “sell direct” to their merchants, 
the standard shipment was at least a 
case of the goods. But, for five or six 
years now, all agencies of distribution 
have been encouraging the dealer to 
stock less and less at a time; to order 
more and more often in small lots. 

For the dealer in metropolitan cen- 
ters, the handling of miniature deliveries 
is possible, although it may be expensive. 
For the retailer at an outlying point, 
the same promptness is not possible. 
Therefore manufacturers have _ been 
compelled to multiply their spot stocks. 
It is no longer sufficient to maintain 
stocks at recognized centers of distribu- 
tion, but warehoused stocks are becom- 
ing common in secondary cities and com- 
petition is forcing the manufacturer 
greatly to multiply his spot stocks. For- 
tunately for him, the cost of warehous- 
ing twenty carloads of goods in twenty 
warehouses is approximately the same 
as the same quantity under one roof in 
a single lot. 

Yet, undeniably, the cost of handling 
and packaging “midget” lots of the goods 
is greater. The merchant bears this ad- 
ditional cost, but hardly knows it. He 
thinks of it only as a few pennies per 
sale, hardly totalling the many items 
into dollars. Out of 612 retailers re- 
cently questioned in personal interviews 
by an agency, only 18 had any concep- 
tion of the added expense of so many 
miniature deliveries. 

“T haven’t the money to fill up a big 
storeroom,” says one, rather typically. 


15 


“The jobbers would carry me, but then 
I’d have to buy everything from them. 
Yes, I know I pay more. But what of it? 

“Here are some shirts. I sell them at 
$3. I bought one dozen—two each of six 
sizes. If the sleeve isn’t right length, I 
do the altering free. For that I pay a 
woman 20 cents. But the alterations save 
my skin, because if I had just the right 
length in stock every time, the fellow 
would want to walk out with the shirt. 
As it is, I gain a day. If he orders more 
than the two I have in stock of his size, 
or if the same day some one else orders 
the same size, I’m all right, for all I 
have to do is to telephone and the shirts 
are here in an hour. If I’m caught, I 
can send for them and get them in half 
the time. 

“They cost me maybe 30 cents more 
that way. But what of it? I’m nothing 
out. The invoice comes after I’m paid 
for the shirt.” 


Hand-to-Mouth Permanent 


QMALL wonder, then, that a new prod- 
\ uct faces a new bag of tricks! Unless 
the introductory advertising is accom- 
panied by ample spot stocks and inter- 
woven with some plan whereby the dealer 
buys only a small lot, it offers little hope 
of success. The merchant is as keen as 
ever he was for the well-advertised item. 
He knows it is easiest to sell. He is not 
willing to stock that item heavily in an- 
ticipation of demand any more than he 
will buy heavily of staple goods for 
which he knows the market. 

The hand-to-mouth buying by mer- 
chants is here to stay. Any manufac- 
turer who plans to invade a market with 
anything new must take account of the 
facts—namely, that all he can hope to 
sell is enough for display, and that he 
must be prepared to deliver from day to 
day such supplemental quantities as the 
retailer needs. 

Spot stocks are a necessity for new 
items in a sense we never have known 
and for reasons now deeply set in the 
dealer’s mind. 


Commission Says Warehouseman Is a Common Carrier When He Trucks Goods of Own Patrons 


HE Railroad Commission of Califor- 

nia has decided that a warehouse 
company operating as a public utility 
cannot serve its patrons by truck with- 
out first receiving a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the Rail- 
road Commission—the decision coming 
as a result of the San Francisco Ware- 
house Co.’s local freight forwarding 
truck tariff, now suspended as a result 
of the Commission’s action. 

The company planned to distribute, by 
truck, commodities stored by patrons 
doing business in Alameda, Albany, 
Berkeley, Emeryville, Oakland and Pied- 
mont. 

By reason of the fact that it proposed 
to serve only those storing goods in its 
warehouses the San Francisco Ware- 
house Company contended that its truck 
Service was simply an extension of its 
warehouse business, and did not give it 


the status of a common carrier requiring 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from the Railroad Commission. 

It was further urged by the company 
that the distribution from the warehouse 
to its customers is now a necessity, 
brought about by changed merchandising 
conditions and faster modes of trans- 
portation. 

Formerly conducted as “bulk ware- 
houses,” the company asserted that its 
properties have now become “distribut- 
ing warehouses” where goods are stored 
for short periods of time to be dis- 
tributed in small lots to the storer’s 
customers. 

The Commission in its decision holds 
that the evidence shows that the ware- 
house company is merely endeavoring to 
comply with the demand of some of its 
customers that it distribute their goods 
to points across San Francisco Bay with- 


out the necessity of obtaining the ser- 
vices of common carriers now engaged in 
this same business. 

The decision further holds that the 
fact that the transportation service as 
proposed is limited to warehouse cus- 
tomers does not alter the public char- 
acter of the undertakings, and that to 
the extent that it offers this service to 
its patrons, the warehouse company is 
proposing a common carrier service by 
auto truck. 

The decision orders a cancellation of 
the freight tariff proposed by the San 
Francisco Warehouse Company and that 
it abstain from applying or collecting 
the rates shown therein until it has 
first obtained a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the Rail- 
road Commission authorizing it to begin 
the service. 
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Occupancy Averaged 63.9 
Per Cent on July 31 


By KENT B. STILES 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
noerey: 1931 


Division and State 





| Pe r Cent. of 
Floor Space 


| 
& Occupied 
j 
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TONNAGE 


Equivalent 





June | July 
—_ 

NEW ENGLAND (Total) | 53.4 | 55.8 
Vermont and New Hamp..| 95.3 | 51.7 
Massachusetts...........| 49.9 | 54.0 
Connecticut... .. 60.9 | 59.7 
Rhode Island............ 60.3 | 62.8 

MIDDLE ATLAN. (Total) | 62.3 | 60.1 

N.Y. Metropolitan Dist. 

Total ae 62.3 | 60.1 

i hae 6 6 or ec 60.7 | 57.3 

Binemetten........-. 59.4 | 59.2 | 

Nearby New Jersey...) 67.4 | 65.7 | 

Ali Other............| 82.3 | 70.3 
N.Y., except Met. Dist. 62.2 | 61.9 
N. J., except Met. Dist.. 54.8 | 56.0 | 
Pe nnsylv EES 62.8 | 59.3 

E. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 69.5 | 70 5 
ei ai he ae ee | 66.2 | 72.6 
a a a i’ £# ee. <e 
Illinois, except Chicago. 73.7 | 74.1 

Ce twee , 74.3 | 71.8 
Michigan. 64.9 | 65.1 
Wisconsin . ae eee 60.8 | 63.6 

W. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 68.8 | 67.2 

Minnesota, except Minne- | 
apolis and St. Paul....| 70.6 | 73.0 
Minneapolis & St. Paul..| 66.8 | 66.6 
Ea ER ee 61.6 | 59.2 
Missouri, except St. Louis .| 70.6 | 69.2 

I ee ei 74.3 | 71.3 | 
North Dakota.... -oeset en | @e.8 
Bowtm Geemota........... 71.7 | 73.1 
re ee Sia 70.2 | 65.8 
Kansas. ....| 70.0 | 69.9 

SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total) 61.8 | 63.8 
Maryland and Delaware 53.0 | 55.9 
District of Columbia. 75.6 | 76.3 
NG nets bee dacs 4 | 84.4 | 77.6 
West Virmimim............ 85.4 | 85.6 
North and South Carolina.| 65.2 | 69.7 
Georgia and Florida..... 67.0 | 70.0 

SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) | 62.1 | 61.6 
Kentucky and Tennessee..| 64.8 | 75.4 
Mlabama and Mississippi. .| 65.8 | 62.5 
a eis 69.5 | 71.5 
ee ew ae 69.0 | 67.1 
ee 75.2 | 62.4 
Ti GC TEESE TRC Ee me 55.4 | 54.3 | 

MOUN., and PAC. (Total) 71.6 | 69.1 
Idaho & Wyoming........| 71.8 | 78.5 | 
a ak rik x al | 69.8 | 72.6 
Arizona and New Mexico..| 69.9 | 74.9 
es ie oe | 55.9 | 60.0 
CID, cen teeckudsssee | 70.6 | 71.8 
eee | 78.1 | 82.9 
IR nn, cevneceddrocs | 64.3 | 62.8 
RS eae alc wareio we | 72.8 | 67.6 

| 
| 64.7 


TOTALS FOR UNITED STATES... 
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| Received During | No. of Lbs. 
Month per Sq. Ft. Arrival 
June July June | July June July 
| 18,724 | 16,636 | 13.6! 12 4,748 | 4.646 
| 530 | 560 | 15.3 | 15. ft eae 
| 14,748 | 12,982 | 16.1 | 14. 1,848 | 1,691 
| 1,010; 1,022 | 4.7); 4 2,500 | 2.705 
| 2 , 436 2,072 | 11.5 | 10 340 | 250 
105,937 | 87,459 | 14.7 | 12.1 | 12,041 | 12.015 
67,748 | 50,350 8.4 9.5 3,891 4.042 
| 29,660 | 28,109 | 9.9| 9.4] 2'851 | 92'gg9 
15,937 | 7,966 | 21 | 10.9 126 171 
14,774 | 11,269 | 10.0} 7 893 | 918 
7,377 | 3,006 | 57.9 | 23 21 | 64 
| 13,843 | 15,591 | 18.7 | 21 4,926 | 5,285 
| 1,497 1,296 | 18.6 | 16 442 249 
22,849 | 20,222 | 21.4 | 19 2,782 2 246 
107,005 |112,390 | 23.0 | 24.2 | 26.875 | 21.800 
21,275 | 22,132 | 16.4 | 17.3 | 12,187 | 8.916 
7,777 7,664 | 18.0} 18.3 1,783 1.661 
5,165 | 12,203 | 22.7 | 52.2 2 294 1.683 
54,672 1,565 | 37.3 | 35.2 4,202 | 3.370 
11,582 | 11,041 | 12.5 | 11.7 3,502 | 3.51] 
6,534 | 7,785 | 21.0 | 25.0 2.977 2 659 
56 ,053 | 90,917 | 20.3 | 18.5 | 14,618 | 16.625 
2, 264 2,447 | 26.9 | 29 R31 919 
14,938 | 15,258 | 19.3 | 19 3.976 6.255 
5,939 9,832 | 17.2 | 16.9 2 606 2 799 
7,531 6,815 | 15.5 | 13 2,494 2 460 
7,541 | 6,431 | 16.3 | 14 658 894 
1,236 | 1,777 | 11.4) 16 150 219 
900 887 | 11.7 | 11.5 325 322 
11,157 6,386 | 45.4 | 26.0 1,788 | 2.001 
4,547 | 5,082 | 25.7 | 30.9 790 | ~'740 
44,528 | 29,609 | 28.1 18.2 8,179 | 10.595 
28,371 | 15,380 | 29.9 |.16.2 1.798 1.391 
2,044 1,888 | 21.6 | 19.9 1.665 1.472 
2,183 2,073 | 16.8 | 16.0 707 705 
1,754 | 1,521 | 21.4] 18.5 339 | R60 
2,019 | 2,293 | 16.4 | 19.6 466 506 
8,157 | 6,454 | 39.2 | 25.8 3,204 5,661 
38,086 | 35,035 | 18.2 | 16.9 | 11,610 | 15.013 
3,148 | 4,457 | 8.7 13.3 1,340 | 1,945 
1,966 2,068 | 17.0 | 18.1 1,126 | 1,327 
1,921 1,826 | 15.2 | 14.4 982 | R08 
17,315 | 13,625 | 20.4 | 15.8 581 | 726 
7,545 | 7,083 | 63.0 | 59.5 4,668 7.254 
6,191 | 5,976 | 12.0 | 11.6 2,913 | 2,865 
61,718 | 52,243 | 22.6 | 18.6 | 27,320 | 32,447 
383 | 310 | 11.7 | 9.5 330 | 342 
418 | 374; 8.9) 8.0 242 | 452 
612 | 528 6.1) 5.2 780 588 
2,216 | 1,969 | 19.8 | 17.6 213 143 
1,436 | 1,905 | 10.9 | 14.7 1,471 1,613 
6,068 | 6,635 | 23.3 | 29.0 4,452 5,124 
18,356 | 13,846 | 73.2 | 55.2 | 12,153 | 11,770 
32,229 | 26,676 | 17.9 | 14.0 7,679 | 12,415 
lcaininanaes 
432,051 /384,2 289 | 19.3 | 17.1 


Delivered on 











Equivalent 


No. of Lbs. 








105,391 113, 141 


per Sq. Ft. 
June July 
3.4 3.4 
1.7 
2.0 1.8 
11.6 | 12.5 
1.6 :.2 
1.7 1.7 
0.5 0.8 
1.0 1.0 
0.2 0.2 
0.6 0.6 
0.2 0.5 
6.6 
§.5 4.2 
2.6 2.6 
5.8 4.7 
9.4 7.0 
| 4.0 
9.8 7.2 
2.9 2.2 
3.8 3.7 
9 6 8.5 
9.3 6.0 
9 9 10.9 
6.4 8] 
7.8 7.9 
5.1 5.0 
1.4 2.0 
1.4 2.9 
4.2 4.2 
- a 
4.561 4.§ 
§.2 6.5 
1.9 1.5 
17.6 15.5 
5.4 5.4 
4] 10.5 
3.8 4.3 
15.4 | 22.6 
5.6 7 
3.7 5.8 
9.7 11.6 
7... 7.3 
0.7 0.8 
39.0 61.0 
5.6 5.6 
10.0 11.6 
10.1 10.5 
5.1 9 6 
7.8 5.8 
we Bee 
11.1 | 12.5 
17.1 | 22.4 
48.4 | 46.9 
4.3) 6.5 
4.7 | 5.0 











(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State total. 
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New Low Mark Recorded by § Vi_¥. 
= Massa 
Conn. 
Department of Commerce © finn: 
S Rh cle 
ge B 
> N 
Ex N 
io » 
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m N. Y. 
m N. 
fe NJ. 
€ N. ‘ 
> Penn 
as , 
= Ohio 
India 
NOTHER new low record, the fourth i ¥ 
one in four months, in average — ch 
occupancy of public merchandise i 
farehouses is indicated by the Govern- Minr 
ment’s most recently available figures, Minn 
issued at Washington Sept. 19 by the My 
Department of Commerce. lowa 
On this past July 31 the average oc- — 
cupancy percentage was (provisionally) | St 
63.9, as compared with 64.7 on June 30, NO. 
4 ‘ o- . ‘ Nort 
65.8 on May 31 and 65.9 on April 30, Sout 
All four marks are under the lowest 0m 
. 7 r - Ni 
previous level recorded—66.1 in Septem- Del. 
ber of 1928. Del. 
The provisional 63.9 per cent recorded = 
this past July 31 compares with previous Virg 
years’ corresponding dates as follows: — 
1928 1929 1930 1931 - 
July 31.... 67.1 71.2 67.8 63.9 . 
The tonnage figures in the accompany- pees 
° ° ° ° ATK 
ing June-Juiy table indicate that in July on 
a smaller percentage of goods entered — 
> . eX 
storage (out of total volume received) ae 
‘ Che 
than in June. Ida 
In July, 497,480 tons arrived at the ee 
reporting warehouses; of this volume, 
384,289 tons, or 77.3 per cent, went into rot 
° ° ATI 
storage, the balance being delivered on Ute 
arrival. In June the total arriving vol- Col 
ume was 557,442 tons, of which 432,051 a 
tons, or 80.4 per cent, entered storage, Cal 
the balance being delivered on arrival. Av 
The (provisional) 77.3 for July is, ex- We 
cept for this past February, the lowest 
since March of 1929. It compares as | 
follows with July of each of the three cel 
preceding years: tal 
of 
» Qg»¢ Qg* ‘ 1 - 
1928 1929-1930 1931 oli 
July oe & 6 # a (1.3 io. af ‘i 
rel 
Occupancy Ne 
__ 3.9 per cent average decline in ~ 
occupancy, for the entire country, this th 
past July 31, from the level recorded on 
al 


the previous year’s corresponding date, 
was not reflected in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, part of the New York metropol- 
itan district, Wisconsin, Minnesota out- 
side the Twin Cities, Nebraska, St. Louis, 
District of Columbia, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas Georgia-Florida, Idaho-Wy- ; 
oming-Montana, Arizona-New Mexico, | 
Colorado and Washington. In those sec- [| | 
tions there were gains reported. Else [7 4 
where there were recessions, with com- FF J 
parisons not available for Maine and §& 
Nevada. es OU 
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The following comparisons are avail- 
able across four years: 
( yecupancy—J uly 31 





a ee \ 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
Mase.-Vt. .-+-seesee- 49.3 56.8 ... 
Mass.-Vt.-Me.-N. rs. os an 026.6 ct 
WEeN. HH... ceccccees oo _ --- O14 
Massachusetts ....... a cee nee 54.0 
Conn.-R. |e eee 96.6 69.1 53.6 utes 
Connecticut ......... a9. ( 
Rhode i“ a os w2% ose 62.8 
wr. Y. Met. Dist..... 16.2 78.9 64.5 60.1 
: Brooklyn tieeee en 75.9 80.1 64.1 v1.3 
Manhattan ...... 79.8 75.8 69.8 939.2 
Nearby N. J. and 
OR 6b ke ee eee 14.6 78.7 a7.0 ote 
Nearby N. J.....- , _ 65.7 
ee 7 éimé cs (0.5 
m ¥. Stat@......020% 76.0 77.7 66.8 
VN. Y. State except 
: Met. Dist...... : 61.9 
ers ee 73.4 78.9 58.4 
N. J. State except a) 

OO = aaa — sin ie ee 06.0 
Pennsylvania ........ 70.5 70.6 66.3 59.3 
Pn. 6 cco ee ae ee een $1.4 89.4 76.6 72 6 
I 66 bow eee Ook 73.7 76.1 76.9 (6.4 
ST ee ee 73.0 82.2 (6.8 esd 
lll. except Chicago... ... rr ee 74.1 

TTT TC Tae 73.9 $83.2 76.a (1.8 
EC ECUCECSELS 73.5 66.2 70.7 65.1 
STR TCC CLT 77.5 92.1 63.5 £63.6 
EES ee eee 69.2 73.1 69.3 
Minn. except Mpls. and : 

= £4 se “<i as (3.0 

Mpls and St. Paul... 69.2 72.4 69.0 66.6 
es <  e e  e 66.5 66.4 10.3 59.2 
0 Oa ee 76.3 75.4 73.3 
Mo. except St Louis. i a eel oer 69.2 

ee Pee ee ee 73.8 76.8 67.7 71.3 
No. and So. Dakota.. 384.9 93.1 80.7 ~~ 
North Dakota........ ; 64.1 
South Dakota........ 2 —— a (3.1) 
a iss ok ek oe 53.7 64.6 54.3 609.8 
a 8 es 77.4 83.0 73.5 69.9 
Pe oma.-t. Ci. cee ees 9.8 52.1 65.6 oe 
SS eer rer TTT “se aap .ee@6« «6D 
ee ie ; — (6.5 
Va. and West Va.... 68.5 (0.5 74.3 _.. 
Virgin S . Se hes 5 ae @ & ‘ (4.0 
West Virginia........ ius ws sie Se oa D.6 
No. and So. Carolina. 61.6 64.9 69.1 OO. 
ee ees ee 70.7 76.7 61.6 70.0 
OS eee 11.6 S0O.4 S1.8 7d.4 
Ala.-Miss. ........... $0.9 69.9 70.7 62.5 
Ark.-La.-Okla. ....... 69.2 69.0 81.1 ; 
NG a oe eee Bit ein pia a ma Ses il.o 
ee Hi.) 
EE ee ‘asd H2.4 
ee ee B2.2 IS.00 0 59.2 54.5 
Idaho-Wyo.-Mont, ... 58.8 70.1 71.5... 
Idaho-Wyoming ..... iS.0 
NS a a ee tk (2.6 
Ariz. - Utah - Nev. - N. 

Mex. ae ee en oe ee (O05 77 o % 
Ariz.-Utah-N. Mex 69.5 ' 
APiB.-N,. MI@K...cccvces (4.9 
ee eee = - 60.0 
SE 65.9 77.7 (0.4 71.8 
Washington ......... 62.5 68.3 64.5 82.9 
0 Se (1.0 67.8 68.7 62.8 
no ww do e8 e% * tae] 76.9 J7O0.4 67.6 
Average for U. S... Saal (pe. H7.S 63.9 
Warehouses reporting. 1175 1223 1438 1410 


Comparing the July 31 occupancy per- 
centages (which are provisional) in the 
table on the opposite page with those 
of June 30, it is disclosed that the de- 
cline of eight-tenths of 1 per cent is not 
reflected in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey outside the metropolitan dis- 
trict, Ohio, Illinois outside of Chicago, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota outside 
the Twin Cities, South Dakota, Mary- 
land-Delaware District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia- 
Florida, Kentucky-Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Idaho-Wyoming, Montana, Arizona-New 
Mexico Utah, Colorado and Washington. 
Elsewhere there were recessions. 


Tonnage 


AS already pointed out, the percentage 
+4 of volume which entered storage in 
July, out of the total arriving tonnage, 
was smaller for the 1931 month than in 
July of 1930, the decline being 2.4 per 
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cent for the entire country. By divisions 
the comparisons across four years are 


as follows: 
Percentage Entering 








Storage—July 

sae ~ 

1928 1929 1930 1931 

New England........ 76.6 73.4 73.2 78.1 
Middle Atlantic....... 82.4 81.6 90.0 87.9 
East North Central... 8&3. 89.3 85.1 83.7 
West North Central... 71.5 74.0 79.0 75.3 
South Atlantic....... 42.0 49.0 76.5 73.6 
East South Central... 77.2 77.6 68.1 66.6 
West South Central. 78.0 74.4 78.5 70.8 
ee 58.8 61.8 54.5 61.8 
_, ARS SER re 73.8 76.6 70.9 61.7 
Entire country....... 71.3 75.6 79.7 77.3 
Warehouses reporting. 1172 223 1438 1410 
Comparing this past July’s (provi- 


sionl) percentages with those recorded 
for June, it is found that a decline of 
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3.1 per cent was reported for the entire 
country. This recession was led by the 
South Atlantic section with 10.9 per cent. 
Only the East North Central group 
showed an advance. The comparisons by 

divisions for the two months follow: 
Percentage Entering 

Storge—1931 





=e — a. 

June July Change 
New England........ 80.0 78.1 —1.9 
Middle Atlantic...... 9.8 87.9 —1.9 
East North Central.. 79.9 83.7 +3.8 
West North Central.. 79.3 75.3 —~4.0 
South Atlantic....... 84.5 13.6 —10.9 
East South Central.. 67.5 66.6 —().9 
West South Central... 78.3 TO.8 —7.5 
ee eee ee 62.5 61.8 0.7 
rrr ree TOO 61.7 —S$.3 
Entire country....... S0.4 44.8 —3.1 
Warehouses reporting 1175 1190 





New England’s Warehousing 
Is Analyzed, Based on the 
Industry’s 1931 Directory 


N! EW ENGLAND, says the first Sep- 
1 tember issue of New England News 
Letter, published by the New England 
Council, Boston, “would appear to have 
ample merchandise, household goods and 
cold storage warehouse space to accom- 
modate the requirements of the people 
of the six States and at the same time 
store, handle and distribute goods im- 
ported from other parts of the country 
and abroad.” The News Letter story con- 
tinues: 

“The 19381 Warehouse Directory, pub- 
lished by Distribution and Warehousing, 
New York, lists 184 companies engaged 
in public warehousing in New England. 
These 184 firms, located in seventy-five 
cities and towns, operate a total of 307 
warehouse buildings, divided as follows: 

“Merchandise storage, 98. Household 
goods storage, 92. Combination merchan- 
dise and household goods storage, 91. 
Cold storage, 21. Combination of cold 
storage and merchandise, 3. Combina- 
tion of cold storage and household goods, 
2 


Investment 

“Of the 184 listed companies, 64 re- 
ported investment totatling $12,245,000, 
or an approximate average of $191,328. 
The aggregate investment of all the 184 
firms may be conservatively estimated 
at $30,000,000. 

“Only 59 of the listed companies gave 
figures as to the amount of space they 
operate. This totaled 4,925,209 sq. ft. of 
merchandise and housegold goods stor- 
age space and 5,222,000 cu. ft. of cold 
storage space. 

“In investment, Massachusetts leads 
the six States, followed by Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, in that order. 


“In space operated, Massachusetts 
again leads, followed by Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine and New 
Hampshire, in that order.” 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—consult the Monthly Ship- 
pers’ Index. 





Tape Simplification 


Announcement is made by the division 
of simplified practice of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, that 
simplified practice recommendation No. 
R114-30, covering No. 1 Kraft paper 
sealing tape, is now available. 

The recommendation establishes a sim- 
plified schedule of widths and lengths of 
rolls of plain and printed tape made 
from 35, 60 and 90-pound basic paper, 
together with tensile and tear require- 
ments for 60-pound tape which is com- 
monly used for sealing fiber and corru- 
gated shipping containers. It provides 
also for testing methods, packaging and 
marking of this commodity. 

Copies of the recommendation may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 

It is estimated that the weights of 
paper used in manufacture of tape have 
been reduced from & to 3, or approxi- 
mately 63 per cent. 


Honolulu Firm Joins the 
National Safety Council 


The Citv Transfer Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
H. T., has organized its eighteen drivers 
into a safety league, and each man has 
paid his share of the membership charges 
enitling him to affiliation with the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Those who go 
through a year without mishaps will be 
awarded medals. A _ local newspaper 
sald: 

“George S. Waterhouse, vice-president 
of the Honolulu Automobile Club, said 
today that H. J. Ancil and his associates 
in the City Transfer Co. were entitled to 
the greatest credit for the interest they 
are displaying in promoting’ safety 
among their drivers, and that their prog- 
ress in this meritorious enterprice will 
be watched with interest.” 


Brooks Firm Buys 


The Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va., has purchased the 
three-story fireproof building at 1224 
West Broad Street, and will use it as 
an addition to its warehouse at 6 South 
Linden Street. The structure contains 
42,500 square feet of floor space. 





Warehouse Taxation and 


Regulation 


nances which 


ik is well settled that State statutes and city ordi- 


favor of their subjects or citizens. 


| pe instance, in the recent case of 
Village of St. Johnsbury v. Aron, 151 
Atl. 650, it was disclosed that a city 
ordinance provided that no person should 
conduct a place for the storage of used 
furniture or goods without first apply- 
ing for and receiving a license so to do. 
The ordinance further provided that the 
place where and the conditions under 
which the business might be conducted 
should be determined by trustees, and 
the granting of a license for the sum of 
$12 “shall be wholly within the dis- 
cretion of said trustees.” 

On account of the fact that the terms 
of this law practically gave authority 
to the trustees to grant or refuse to 
issue the license, the Court held the law 
void, saying: 

“Any ordinance which invests in an 
officer or board arbitrary power to issue 
or withhold a license for any trade or 
profession, without regard to the quali- 
fication of the applicant, is void. .. . 
No rules are laid down for the guidance 
of the trustees; they are not required 
to consider the personal fitness of the 
applicant, the propriety and convenience 
of his location or premises, or any other 
thing in granting or withholding permis- 
sion to carry on the business. ... The 
phrase ‘wholly within the discretion of 
said trustees’ is equivalent to the grant 
of an uncontrolled or unlimited, or arbi- 
trary, discretion, and permits them 
capriciously to discriminate between the 
various applicants for a license.” 


When Law Is Void 


ENERALLY _ speaking, a _ State 


statute is invalid if it violates either 
the United States Constitution, or the 
State constitution, or a United States 
statute. 


Moreover it is void if it is un- 











impose restrictions on warehouse 
trade or occupation, and which levy an excise or tax 
on them, are construed strictly in accordance with the 
meaning of the words used therein. 
levying taxes on subjects or citizens always are con- 
strued most strongly against the Government, and in 
In other words, pro- 
visions of taxation laws are not to be extended, by impli- 
cation, beyond the clear import of the language used. 
On the other hand, it is well established that ordi- 
nances providing for the reasonable regulation of the 
warehouse business are a valid exercise of the police 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law 


In fact, statutes 


reasonably restrictive, or disadvantage- 
ous to the general public. A city ordi- 
nance is void if it violates the United 
States Constitution, the State constitu- 
tion, or United States statutes, or a 
provision in the municipal charter. Also, 
it is void if it contradicts a State statute, 
or if it is unreasonable, or if it is against 
public policy, or if a partcular class of 
business firms or individuals is favored, 
or if its enforcement is delegated to a 
city official. 

A State Legislature is a law-making 
body entitled to make laws and has 
limited power by the provisions of the 
constitutions of that state and Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The im- 
portant two inherent powers are: taxa- 
tion and the police power. 

It is important to know that a mu- 
nicipality may, without authority of its 
State constitution or statutes, enact 
valid ordinances under the guise of 
“police power.” The extent and limits 
of the police power have been a basis of 
numerous litigations and it includes 
everything essential to the public safety, 
health and morals, and by it a city may 
abate whatever may be termed a legal 
public nuisance. 

However, to justify a State Legis- 
lature or city council to pass a law, two 
things must be shown: 

1. That the interests of the public 
generally, distinguished from a particu- 
lar class, require such interference. 

2. ‘That the law is reasonably adopted 
to accomplish the intended purpose and 
not unduly oppressive upon any class of 
individuals. 

In other wrods, neither a State Legis- 
lature nor a city council may arbitrarily 
interfere with or curtail private busi- 
ness. 





power of the State. 
power in a municipal corporation to enact police regu- 7 
This power must be duly and © 
properly delegated by the State to the municipality. © 

Another important point of the law is that an ordi.) 
nance enacted by a municipality and which is within | 
the power conferred by a State law has the legal force 
of a law actually passed by the Legislature of the State. | 
But any ordinance which invests a municipal official or 
board of officials with authority to tax or not tax, or to | 
grant or withhold a license, to engage in a lawful busi- | 
ness, according to his or their arbitrary discretion, is 
unconstitutional and void. 3 


lations or taxation laws. 


October, 1931 


Forty-fifth of a Series) princi 


of Legal Articles 


An ordinance is not oppressive, dis- 7 


criminatory or unreasonable because, for 
instance, a license fee is excessive in 
consideration of the income derived from 
any particular warehouse business, pro- 
viding other businesses of similar na- 
ture can well afford to pay the fee. 

For example, in City of Irvine ». 
Bergman, 295 S. W. 1041, a city ordi- 
nance imposed a tax or license charge. 
A man who did not regularly conduct 
his business sued to prevent the city 
from enforcing the ordinance because his 
net profits from the business were only 
a trifle more than the license fee. He 
insisted the license was oppressive and 
confiscatory. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that the higher Court held the law valid 
and enforceable, saying: 

“The test is whether the tax bears so 
heavily on a class, not isolated and ex- 
ceptional individuals, as to prohibit the 
occupation—as to be confiscatory. .. . 
We have never hesitated to declare a 
license fee or tax unlawful where the 
governing authorities abused their dis- 
cretion and imposed a license tax that 
was prohibitive, unreasonable, oppres- 
Sive, or discriminatory, nor have we 
hesitated to uphold a tax that was not 
om . This ordinance has been at- 
tacked as unreasonable, excessive, op- 
pressive, confiscatory, and _ discrimi- 
native. We do not so regard it.” 


Taxation of Equipment 


ONSIDERABLE controversy has 

existed from time to time as to 
whether personal property, such as 
warehouse vehicles and other equipment, 
is subject to taxation in the State where 
the warehouseman resides or in the 
State where such equipment is used. 
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; place of business is in Des Moines, Iowa, 
» moved his equipment into the State of 
) Illinois for the purpose of completing a 
nherent 
e regu. a was completed he returned this equip- 


uly 2 
y and @ that the officials in the latter State had 


» assessed 
' while it was located in Illinois. 
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Under the general rule universally 
recognized in all States, tangible per- 
sonal property belonging to a corpora- 
tion or individual is assessed for tax- 
ation in the assessment district of the 
principal place of business, unless other- 
wise provided by law. In other words, 
personal property is taxable at the 
warehouseman’s principal place of busi- 
ness, unless it is convincingly proved 
that the equipment has been permanent- 


» ly removed from the State. 


For illustration, in Capital Co. v. City, 
935 N. W. 476, it was shown that a 
truck owner, whose _ principal 


contract in that State. After the work 


ment to Iowa. Then it was disclosed 


taxation 
The 


the equipment for 


' owner contested the taxation assessment 
' onthe ground that the property was not 
| located within Iowa when the assess- 


ment notice was rendered. 

However, the higher Court held the 
owner bound to pay the Iowa taxation 
assessment, and said: 

“The evidence shows that the moving 
to the State of Illinois was for the tem- 
porary purpose of completing a contract. 
...» The absence of the equipment from 
the State of Iowa, therefore, was only 
temporary, and not of a permanent 
nature.” 

On the other hand, various Courts 
have held that shipped merchandise is 
taxable on assessment day at any loca- 
tion where it is permanently or tempo- 
rarily in storage. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
People v. Bacon, 90 N. E. 686, a higher 
Court held that where merchandise is 
being shipped from one State to another 
and, while passing through a State, it 
is removed from the cars for the mere 
temporary purpose of inspecting, weigh- 
ing, cleaning, drying, grading, or mixing, 
is not actually in transit, but has a situs 
in such State which results in it being 
subject to taxation there. This Court 
said: 

“In construing and enforcing the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, the rule has been estab- 
lished by the United States Supreme 
Court that property actually in transit 
from one State to another is exempt 
from local taxation; but, if such prop- 
erty be stored for an indefinite time dur- 
ing such transit for other than natural 
causes or lack of facilities for immediate 
transportation, it may be lawfully as- 
sessed by local authorities.” 

Obviously, the fact that merchandise 
is being shipped through a State and 
stopped by the carrier for transfer does 
not result in that State having legal 
right to subject the goods to taxation. 

The important consideration is wheth- 
er the goods are removed from cars, or 
other transporting vehicles, for any pur- 
pose except to be transferred from one 
carrier or vehicle to another. Also, goods 
while in transit are not subject to tax- 
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ation through unavoidable delay in a 
State. (118 IIl. 559.) 


“Doing Business”’ 
& 


rT. HE law is well established that any 

warehouseman or officer of a corpo- 
ration who enters another State for the 
express purpose of transacting business 
therein is subject to the taxation laws 
of that particular State. The latest 
higher Court case involving this point 
of the law is Mennen Co. v. Stanley, 153 
Atl. 590. 

Also, it is important to know that 
various States have enacted laws by 
which corporations from other States, 
and which transact intrastate business, 
are prohibited from filing suit against 
citizens of the State unless certain re- 
quirements are fulfilled, such as obtain- 
ing a permit to transact business, and 
filing certain papers with the Secretary 
of State. 

Also, it 
interstate 
affected, 


is well settled that where 
commerce is not directly 
a State may forbid foreign 





Next Month 


JT N legal controversies over 

stored goods, contract law 
is involved, and Mr. Parker 
in his November article will 
review cause and outcome of 
contract litigation in which 





warehousemen have become 
entangled. 
corporations from doing business or 


acquiring property within her borders 
except upon such terms as those pre- 
scribed by the Legislature of such State. 
Moreover, where foreign corporations 
have not complied with State laws their 
acts are said to be illegal, invalid, and 
unenforceable, and in some cases the 
expression is used that they are void. 
All these expressions mean the same 
thing—that the contracts are illegal and 
invalid and unenforceable to the extent 
that the State will not lend its aid to 
their enforcement. 

For example, in Midland Co. v. War- 
ren Bros. Co., 46 F. (2d) 870, it was 
disclosed that a Tennessee corporation 
purchased merchandise from a Min- 
nesota corporation. The seller ordered 
its warehouse distributor in Nashville, 
Tenn., to ship the goods to the purchaser. 
Later controversy arose and the pur- 
chaser refused to pay the purchase price. 
The seller filed suit and the purchaser 
contended that the Minnesota corpora- 
tion should not be permitted to file the 
suit because it had failed to comply with 
the provisions of the Tennessee law 
which provides that it is unlawful for a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
a foreign State to carry on or do busi- 
ness in Tennessee without filing a copy 
of its charter in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State and thus becoming in 
effect a domestic corporation in Ten- 
nessee. 

The purchaser alleged that the sale 
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contract was a Tennessee congract and 
that the seller was “doing business” in 
Tennessee within the meaning of the 
law because it shipped its merchandise 
to a warehouseman in Nashville where 
the goods were stored in warehouses and 
reshipped on orders received from the 
seller. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the Minnesota corpo- 
ration not entitled to prosecute the suit. 
This Court said: 

“After a careful consideration of the 
questions presented, since at the time 
plaintiff made the contract upon which 
this suit is based it was doing business 
in the State of Tennessee, within the 
meaning of the State statutes, which 
business was, as contemplated by such 
statutes, an intrastate business, and 
since plaintiff (seller) had not complied 
with the Tennessee statutes authorizing 
it to do business in Tennessee, this suit 
cannot be maintained.” 

However, it is important to know that 
State laws of this nature are not ap- 
plicable with respect to foreign corpo- 
rations which transact interstate busi- 
ness. 

For illustration, in the recent case of 
Alexander Co. v. Ligon, 36 S. W. (2d) 
313, it was shown that a company, whose 
principal place of business was located 
in Colorado, had an agent in Texas. 
The agent did not have an _  affice 
in Texas but merely was there to 
negotiate contracts for his employer. 

The agent made a written contract 
with a company located in Texas. Sub- 
sequently a disagreement arose and the 
agent’s employer sued to recover $455, 
based on the contract. The Texas com- 
pany alleged that the Colorado company 
was not entitled to file suit because it 
had not obtained a permit to transact 
business in Texas, in accordance with 
a law of the State. 

Counsel for the Colorado company 
argued that, as it is well known that a 
State has no right, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to tax inter- 
state business, the Texas statute was 
not applicable because business trans- 
acted by the agent for the Colorado com- 
pany was purely interstate business. 

The higher Court promptly held trans- 
actions of this nature to be interstate 
business, particularly because the agent 
had no authority except to make the 
contract and cooperate with his em- 
ployer’s customers in Texas. This Court 
said: 

“The plaintiff [Colorado company] 
being a foreign corporation and not 
having obtained from the proper au- 
thorities of the State of Texas a permit 
to transact its business in this State, 
the question is: Was the transaction 
sued on intrastate or interstate busi- 
ness? It will be observed that 
while the Colorado company had an 
agent in Texas, who negotiated the con- 
tracts between the parties, it did not 
have an office for the transaction of its 
business in this State. Its domicile was 
in the State of Colorado, where it was 
incorporated. . . . Of course the execu- 
tion of the contract itself was the trans- 
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action of business, but it was not a 
transaction of business in Texas. It 
was interstate in its character, and 
therefore not within the prescription of 
the statute.” 


Installation of Products 


HEREFORE, it is apparent that a 

State cannot enforce laws with re- 
spect to warehousemen or sellers who 
transact interstate business. However, 
circumstances may exist by which a 
warehouseman is deemed a legal repre- 
sentative who transacts intrastate busi- 
ness for his employer. The latest higher 
Court case involving this important sub- 
ject of the law is Plibrico Co. v. 
Waltham, 174 N. E. 487. 

The facts of this case are that a man- 
ufacturer has its principal office at Chi- 
cago, and has factories in Chicago and 
in Trenton, N. J. This manufacturer 
entered into a contract with a distributor 
in Massachusetts by the terms of which 
the latter agreed to distribute its prod- 
ucts. 

There was no provision in the contract 
which required the distributor to pay 
the manufacturer for the products sent 
f. o. b. and nothing which required any 
action by the distributor as respects 
unsold or undisposed of goods. When 
customers desired the merchandise to be 
installed, the manufacturer furnished 
the merchandise and the distributor in- 
stalled it. All orders taken by the dis- 
tributor were billed to the customer by 
the manufacturer and if the order in- 
cluded instalation the latter remitted to 
the distributor the amount collected by 
it, less the price of the goods. All corre- 
spondence with customers was carried 
on by the distributor on _ stationery 
furnished by the manufacturer. It 
further appeared from the evidence and 
from the catalog that at least a carload 
of the merchandise was always on hand 
at each of the ninety warehouse stocks 
in the United States and Canada; and 
that a telephone call, a telegram, or a 
letter addressed to the nearest office or 

to the manufacturer’s office in Chicago, 
would start the merchandise on its way 
to a customer. 

The distributor sold a large quantity 
of the merchandise in Massachusetts. 
This material was installed in accord- 
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ance with a contract made between the 


purchaser and the distributor. ‘The 
purchaser refused to pay the bill, and 
the manufacturer filed suit. The pur- 


chaser defended the suit on the grounds 
that actually the manufacturer was 
transacting intrastate business within 
the State of Massachusetts, and that as 
it had not complied with the require- 
ments of a law regulating firms doing 
intrastate business, it was not entitled 
to file the suit. In upholding this con- 
tention, the Court said: 

“Because of the regularity of the busi- 
ness, of the existence of storage ware- 
houses, and of the fact that the dis- 
tributor [warehouseman] was an agent 
to sell and at times to collect. ... A 
consideration of all the facts, leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
trial judge was right in finding and 
ruling ‘that the plaintiff had a usual 
place of business and that said 
place of business was not maintained 
solely for the transaction of interstate 
commerce,’ ” 


Goods on Consignment 


HE recent United States 

Court case of Furst v. Brewster, 51 
S. Ct. 295, illustrates the legal distine- 
tion between interstate and intrastate 
warehouse business. 

The facts of this case are that a seller, 
by the terms of a contract, agreed to 
sell and deliver, to a purchaser, products 
in reasonable quantities as ordered by 
him so long as the contract was in force 
and payment of the account was satis- 
factory. Also, the seller agreed to give 
free advice to the purchaser as to the 
best methods of selling its products to 
consumers. The purchaser was located 
in Arkansas and the seller’s place of 
business was established in _ Illinois. 
The seller had a branch warehouse in 
Tennessee. 

The State of Arkansas has enacted 
a law which requires every company or 
corporation incorporated under the laws 
of any other State, territory, or coun- 
try, and doing business within the State, 
to file in the office of the Secretary of 
Arkansas a copy of its articles of incor- 
poration, together with a statement of 
its assets and liabilities and amount of 
capital employed within the State. The 


Supreme 
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law provides further that any foreiy 
corporation or firm that fails to compl; 
with this law is not entitled to file syj 
against any resident of the State 
Arkansas. 

In this particular instance the selle 
agreed not to charge the purchaser fy 
delivered goods unless the buyer 9 
them. In other words, the goods wey 
shipped on the consignment basis apn 
the purchaser agreed to send back thj 
goods of which he was unable to dispose 

The purchaser refused to pay the a.) Us 
count presented by the seller, and the i 
latter filed suit. 
tended that the seller was oneal 
intrastate business in Arkansas 
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therefore, in accordance with the afore.” a 
mentioned statute, was not entitled ; 


file suit to collect the amount of money! 
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From the Highest Tribunal 
| OWEVE 
United States held this method of f 
transacting business purely interstat 
and, therefore, permitted the seller t 
file suit. This Court said: 
“In pursuance of orders 
Brewster [purchaser] in Arkansas t 
Furst & Thomas [seller] in_ Illinois, 
goods were shipped to Arkansas from 
the branch warehouse of 
Thomas in Tennessee. 
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to which the goods were sent, arose in 
the course of that commerce. . . . In- 
portation into one State from 


is the indispensable element, the test, 


of interstate commerce; and every nego- & joyse 
® each 
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tiation, contract, trade, and dealing be- 


tween citizens of different States, which 
contemplates and causes such importa- 


tion, whether it be of goods, persons, or 
information, is a transaction of inter- 
state commerce. Such commerce com- 
prehends all the component 
States, and, according to established 
principle, any 


structs or lays a direct burden on the | 


exercise of the privilege of engaging in 


interstate commerce is void under the 


ecommerce clause.” 








Unemployed? 


Any storage executive or employee who is out of a job during this period of de- 
pression, or who is threatened with loss of his position, or who desires to make an 
advantageous change, may, without cost, insert a 








ment in Distribution and Warehousing. 


Such an “‘ad” will be 


New York City. 


a “blind” one. All correspondence will be kept confidential. 
Send your advertisement to Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th Street, 
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_ FF \7ITH the subject of containers, their 
rt of the a \ construction, utility and handling, 
ethod of becoming a topic of major interest among 
nterstate household goods warehousemen through- 








seller tof? out the country, the experience of The 
) Smedley Company, New Haven, Conn., 
sent by doing a furniture storage business, in 
nsas building containers to fit the individual 
Illinois © shipment is worthy of consideration by 
as from @ the industry. 
— ‘ : In a recent issue of Distribution and 
Ing and | Warehousing readers were told how the 


d inter © Miller North Broad Storage Co., Phila- 





tion to 4 delphia, builds its own containers along 
amount § standardized lines and stores them 
ursuant ® against need. This system has worked 
rose In out admirably for the Philadelphia con- 
Im- & corn, it was revealed. 

another The Smedley Company, however, while 
le test, & building its own containers in the ware- 
} house, finds it more convenient to suit 
ing be- @ cach container to the individual job, 
Which ® according to W. R. Palmer, secretary 
iporta- BM ond treasurer. None is built except with 
>nS, OF @ a specific shipment in view, after the 
intel- & shipper has agreed to this form of pack- 
com @& ing. 
rts of @ The customer pays for the container 
Terent : exactly the same as if his goods were 
lished ) to be crated, and the saving effected 
h ob- & thereby is about 25 per cent, figuring 
n the @ the difference in labor and materials, 
ng 1 | Mr. Palmer says. The advantages of 
r the | the container system are obvious and 

» have been dwelt upon too often to need 

Re Mr. Palmer has found 





elaboration here. 
many shippers of household goods to be 
better satisfied through use of contain- 
ers, 


a Ba a 


Initial Cost Covered 


The container is packed and sent on 
to its destination. The warehouseman at 
the other end is then entitled to keep 
the container and use it himself on a 
later shipment, “or he can chop it up 
for firewood,” to quote Mr. Palmer. The 
first shipment made in the container cov- 
ers its cost, and its disposition then be- 
comes of no interest to the builders. 

Mr. Palmer’s theory is that through 
this accumulation of containers there 
will eventually be plenty of them and 
that the necessity of building more will 
be eliminated. He points out that if 
# Warehousemen build their own and 
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Smedley Builds Containers 


ual Jobs 


By CHARLES B. BARR 


charge for them on the first load, the 
constant exchange would soon pile up 
a surplus. The Smedley Company has 
plenty of space for storage of empty 
containers if the need arises. 

When a shipment of household goods 
is received, the warehouse foreman fig- 
ures the size of container necessary to 
hold it, and construction is started. The 
container is built just as though it were 
a van body. One-inch spruce stock, 
planed on four sides, is employed, with 
two 2 x 4’s on the inside edge at the 
top for bracing. Either 2 x 4’s or 3 x 4’s 
are used for skids. There is no other 
reinforcement except stays on the side, 
and perfect rigidity has been achieved 
by this method. 

The average container, 6.6 by 6.6 by 
10 feet, can be built by one man in five 


hours’ time, using a power saw. It has 
been The Smedley Company’s experi- 


ence that it takes longer to pack the 
containers than to build them. Three 
such cases were produced in one week 
recently. 


The Expense 

Average cost of the containers is $68, 
figuring labor and all materials, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palmer. If the case has to 
be constructed like a lift van, for sea 
shipment, with iron straps and rings, 
the cost is shghtly more, as the black- 
smith must be called to put on the metal 
straps. Lumber used in the containers 
costs about $32 a thousand feet in car- 
load lots. All containers are carefully 
lined with a special grade of waterproof 
paper. 

Furniture to be shipped in a container 
is padded as thoroughly as though for 
crating. Goods are generally picked up 
at the house, trucked to the warehouse 
and packed there. On arrival at des- 
tination, the containers may be unpacked 
either at the warehouse or at the home, 
the latter being preferable. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has stated its preference 
for containers as against crating, it is 
understood, although a slightly narrower 
width would suit this carrier better for 
loading purposes. 

Mr. Palmer is now in correspondence 
with another member of the National 
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Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
regarding a type of knockdown contain- 
er said to be widely used in Holland. He 
expects to obtain blueprints for con- 
struction of this type, and, if it proves 
practicable, collapsible containers may 
be built by The Smedley Company. Ease 
of storage and shipment are said to be 
principal merits of the knock-down type. 
Mr. Palmer believes that this type of 
container may come into wide use in 
the future, if found satisfactory. 


Paperboard Simplification 

A program for the simplification of 
sizes of paperboard shipping cases for 
canned fruits and vegetables has been 
mailed to all interests, for their consid- 
eration and written approval, by the di- 
vision of simplified practice of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

The recommendation establishes a list 
of 41 different sizes of paperboard ship- 
ping cases used in packing the 27 sim- 
plified sizes of cans as approved by a 
general conference on Jan. 20, 1931. 

It was also recommended that the 
maximum number of cans packed per 
case for the 27 simplified cans be not 
more than 48. 

The recommendation, subject to the 
approval of the industry, is to be effec- 
tive from next Jan. 1. 


Exit Zering 

The Hamilton Caster & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hamilton, Ohio, builders of in- 
dustrial and warehouse trucks and ¢cas- 
ters, has announced that hereafter all 
its products will be identified with the 
name “Hamilton.” 

This applies particularly to the truck 
line, which in the past has been known 
as “Zering.” 


Now “Taylor-Peerless”’ 


Announcement is made by the Peer- 
less Warehouse Supply Co., 2815-2821 
Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, that it 
has changed its name to the Taylor- 
Peerless Van Equipment Co. The or- 
ganization is under the personal man- 
agement of R. G. Taylor. 
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Keynote and 
Highlight 


No Telescope SOMETHING of 
Needed vital importance 

to warehousing’s 
future has been stirring in New 
York in recent months and when 
the time arrives, perhaps not far 
distant, when the whole story can 
be told publicly, storage executives 
will learn that the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association has been 
attempting an Herculean service 
on behalf of the industry. 

The situation involves an effort 
by the A. W. A. to compel the 
trunk lines to cease certain prac- 
tices which, looked upon by ware- 
housing as unfair competition, have 
to do with storage and insurance 
rates. 

Hints of what is going on have 
appeared in several of the New 
York daily and financial news- 
papers. Distribution and Ware- 
housing has been aware of the 
background but has purposely re- 
frained from publishing anything 
which might embarrass the con- 
ferees. Untimely revelations are 
not apt to be beneficial and it is 
not a business magazine’s province 
to be premature in its disclosures. 
This indicates a distinction between 
newspaper journalism and business 
paper journalism. 

It is possible now, however, to 
write this much regarding the sit- 
uation for the reason that refer- 
ence to it has been made in a state- 
ment entered by warehousing into 
records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Such a statement was 
filed—turn to page 9—by Samuel 
G. Spear, chairman of the A. W. A. 
merchandise division’s port and 
port terminals committee, and is 
the first public announcement that 
a group representing the A. W. A. 
is negotiating with the railroads 
with a view to convincing them 
that the carriers are not only do- 
ing warehousing an injustice but 
are also dissipating their own re- 
venues through ridiculous and less- 
than-cost rates. 

This alleged dissipation of rev- 
enue is at a time when the rail- 
roads are applying to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
permission to increase their freight 
rates. 

Warehousemen familiar with 











Chester B. Carruth’s work in pre- 
paring the figures which were the 
basis of his “These New Terminal 
Projects”—a document which was 
influential in convincing banking 
interests that warehousing stock- 
promotion construction schemes 
must be unprofitable—know that 
Mr. Carruth is indefatigable in un- 
covering figures which _ prove 
things. 

This expert on figures has been 
in New York during recent months 
and he has not been idle. Con- 
ceivably it will be possible for the 
American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, through the results of Mr. 
Carruth’s quiet investigations, to 
make it clear to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that if the 
railroads will become more busi- 
ness-like in conservation of their 
revenues they will not need the 
freight rate increase they seek. 

If the railroads decide to reform 
the practices to which warehousing 
objects, it may never be necessary 
to file any such figures with the 
Commission. Mr. Spear in his 
statement filed at the Commission 
hearing in Boston said this: “If it 
shall happen that the railway man- 
agements at an early date make 
suitable changes in respect to such 
practices, then there will be no 
occasion to go into such matters in 
this proceeding.” 

On that statement the railway 
managements should be able to 
place their own _ interpretation 
without the aid of a telescope. 


WE ARE IN the 
throes of getting 
out another annual 
Warehouse Directory. The word 
“throes” is used advisedly, and they 
are throes that are mental, tempera- 
mental, psychological and financial. 
But interesting no end. 

Try to visualize the job. First 
we have to print thousands of in- 
formation sheets and question- 
naires. ‘To the information sheets 
are attached the 1931 Directory 
listings and these are distributed 
to the industry for revision and 
approval. The questionnaires go 
to firms not listed in the 1931 Di- 
rectory. When these thousands of 
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Random Writings 
by the Editor 


documents come back they have to 


be read, edited, checked against the 


original list and filed alphabetically 
in cabinets, and stencil tabs have 
to be turned up so that a running 
record of returns will prevent 
sheets from going a second time to 
companies which have_ supplied 
listings for 1932. Then comes a 
second mailing, followed by a third, 
to delinquents. Eventually all the 
revised listings are sent to the 
printshop, whereafter galleys have 
to be read carefully and checked 
against the originals in the effort 
to eliminate errors. Finally the 
pages have to be “made up” and 
numbered. 

All that is editorial alone. Mean- 
while the business office is sending 
out thousands of pieces of mail 
identified with advertising, followed 
in due time by the process of read- 
ing, checking, etc. 

The dual job requires the time 
of fourteen persons across nearly 
four months. It involves the print- 
ing and sending out of approxi- 
mately 62,000 pieces of mail—a fig- 
ure which does not take into ac- 
count the mailings of the regular 
monthly issues and the constant 
servicing that is done for our ad- 
vertisers through the quarterly 
Warehouse Directory Supplement 
and the “Where to Buy” bulletin. 

The total cost of compiling the 
editorial and advertising informa- 
tion published in one annual Ware- 
house Directory runs close to $15,- 
000, including printing, postage 
and all mechanical costs. A Di- 
rectory issue can be estimated to 
cost us close to $3 a copy, and $3 
is the subscription rate for a year 
—twelve issues including the Di- 
rectory itself. 

Identified with warehousing are 
several score of national, regional, 
State and local trade associations. 
For Directory purposes a symbol 
is given each—as A.W.A. for the 
American, N.F.W.A. for the Na- 
tional, SoWA for the Southern, 
TSW for the Texas-Southwest, 
etc. You may be certain that the 
associations guard jealously the 
sanctity of these symbols, and 
rightly so. 

We as publishers are equally 
anxious to protect the symbols, 
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and the only way it can be done is 
for the association secretaries to 
supply us with up-to-the-minute 
lists of the memberships and to ad- 
vise us, up to the time the Direc- 
tory goes to press, of any additions 
or eliminations. 

This phase of the job involves 
writing individual letters to the 
secretaries asking for their lists. 
Unfortunately not all respond. It 
is not possible for us to protect the 
symbols of associations whose sec- 
retaries are not willing to send us 
the membership lists. 

Every one of the thousands of 
returned listings is checked against 
every one of the association mem- 
bership lists supplied. Only through 
such detailed labor is it possible 
to delete symbols from listings in 
which they do not belong. If a 
company claims membership in an 
association and the firm’s name is 
not included in the list furnished 
by the secretary, two letters go out. 
One notifies that company that its 
name is not in the secretary’s list. 
The other informs the secretary 
and asks him to check his records. 

Similarly the thousands of pieces 
of returned advertising copy are 
checked against the supplied mem- 
bership lists. 

If a company claims membership 
in an association whose secretary 
has been unwilling to send us his 
list, the claim is allowed. In other 
words it is each secretary’s job to 
cooperate if he desires to protect 
his association’s symbol in the Di- 
rectory. 

Another problem involves the use 
of the Star. As the industry’s old- 
timers know, the Star has a signifi- 
cance. Each warehouse company 
is given opportunity to have his 
information sheet or questionnaire 
notaried before returning it. When 
information comes back which has 
been notaried, a bold-face star— 
thus: *—is placed immediately af- 
ter the company’s name in the Di- 
rectory. The Star indicates to the 
Directory consultant that the infor- 
mation he is reading was notaried 
and moreover that it is up-to-date 
—especially prepared for the Di- 
rectory in which it appears. It’s 
the Starred listing supplemented 
by advertising that gets the busi- 
ness! 

In September a warehouse firm 
—one of the companies who have 
sent us their 1932 Directory listings 
without having had them notaried 
—wrote: “We are not particularly 
interested in having our listing 
starred.” 

This firm operates in one of the 
major cities. Its listing will ap- 
pear, in the 1932 Directory, among 
those of competitors, and most of 
the competitors’ listings will be 
Starred because of having notaried 
the information. The firm quoted 
may not be particularly interested 
now—but the Directory consultant 
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will decidedly be interested then— 
and so will the firm quoted if it 
happens to learn that a shipper’s 
carload might have gone to it had 
its listing been Starred. 

‘Those companies which have sent 
us un-notaried information for the 
1932 Directory have yet time to 
assure Stars for their listings. A 
letter of request will bring the un- 
notaried listing by return mail. 


Quilts of ED SULLIVAN, 
aC secretary of the Van 
YP Owners’ Association 


of Greater New York, has inaugu- 
rated something which local ware- 
house associations in various cities 
could profitably copy. Ed has set 
out to make operators of meat and 
vegetable trucks quit using their 
vehicles for the transportation of 
household goods. He started the 
ball rolling by calling the atten- 
tion of the Department of Health 
to the use, by such “moving men,” 
of discarded quilts and blankets in 
wrapping furniture, instead of 
pads expressly made for the pur- 
pose. 

“In some cases,” he wrote the 
health commissioner, “these quilts 
and blankets have been used on 
beds occupied by sick people, and 
we believe that the bacteria, if they 
are present, are transferred to the 
articles of furniture wrapped and 
thus brought into various homes.” 

The health commissioner prom- 
ised an investigation, and Ed has 
called on his association’s mem- 
bers for information on _ specific 
cases, for presentation to the health 
authorities. 

Use of diseased equipment in 
household goods moving is an ex- 
cellent weapon which the legiti- 
mate movers could use effectively 
in driving gyps off the streets. 
Such a movement would have the 
support of health authorities and 
would certainly enlist the sym- 
pathy of the Courts. Moreover 
such a campaign should attract the 
attention of the newspapers, and 
the reputable warehousemen would 
get some favorable publicity. 


A Tax With IF THE Canadian 
No Sense a & Trans- 
ermen’s’ Associa- 
tion will voice its protest against a 
certain recent development in the 
Dominion it will be adding some- 
thing to the constructiveness of its 
activities. We allude to the Cana- 
dian duty, effective Sept. 1, on 
United States publications. 

Under this Dominion statute 
most business publications of the 
United States, except those carry- 
ing less than 30 per cent advertis- 
ing, will pay a duty of five cents a 
copy (except when subscriptions 
are dated prior to this past June 2). 

It is one thing to tax salacious 


and pornographic and “cheap fic- 
tion” magazines which the public 
could do without. It is another 
thing to tax business publications 
devoted to the development of in- 
dustry and to the building of read- 
ers’ profits. 

The latter tax is destructive and 
unintelligent. Class & Industrial 
Marketing (September issue) 
speaks both for United States busi- 
ness paper publishers and for Ca- 
nadian business when it says: 

“Canadian industry needs all of 
the current information of a tech- 
nical and news character it can 
get. It seems to be a step in the 
wrong direction to make it diffi- 
cult for Canadian readers to obtain 
helpful information of this char- 
acter. The possible revenue to be 
obtained by taxing the compara- 
tively small circulations of indus- 
trial publications in Canada is in- 
significant compared with the loss 
of service which Canadian business 
men will face.” 

The same magazine says that 
“practically all of the business 
publishers will pass the tax on to 
their Canadian subscribers.” 

To this, Distribution and Ware- 
housing is an exception. We pur- 
pose to absorb this tax and place 
our business journal in the hands 
of its Canadian subscribers with- 
out compelling them—merely be- 
cause their Dominion’s legislators 
have acted unwisely—to pay any 
increase over the present Canadian 
subscription price. The latter will 
remain $3.50 yearly. 


Singing in APPARENTLY 

. somebody’s been 
the Rain pickin’ on the editor 
of Traffic World, and in his Sept. 
19th issue he rises on his hind legs 
and defends himself for a column 
and a half. 

We know just what his emotions 
were when he sat himself deter- 
minedly at his typewriter. They 
were a comingling of discourage- 
ment, disgust, righteous indigna- 
tion and futility, plus a wish for 
a cold million in cash so that he 
could forthwith vanish from the 
litter of his desk and the suspi- 
cions of his public. 

Pharaphrasing somebody (we 
forget whether it was Lincoln or 
P. T. Barnum), an editor can please 
some of his readers all the time 
and all of his readers some of the 
time (he hopes) but not all of his 
readers all the time. 

We clipped the Traffic World 
outburst and pencilled “The edi- 
tor’s life is a cinch, tra-la” and 
some bars of music on the margin, 
summoned Eddie the office boy, and 
sent the thing in to Andy Murray, 
business manager. It seemed fit- 
ting to let Andy realize that his 
is not the only editor who is down- 
trodden. 
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H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


HE marketing of furniture has probably suffered 

more than any other commodity in these two years 

of business depression. The entire trade is today 
very, very sick, and the saddest symptom of the patient 
is that a sort of cancer is eating out the life blood of re- 
tailing. That cancerous growth is the inability of the 
average dealer to curtail his overhead costs to corre- 
spond with reduced volume as measured in dollars of 
sales but with almost no lessening in the number of 
pieces sold. That, in one paragraph, is the diagnosis of 
America’s most depressed industry. 

Furniture always has presented peculiarities in 
marketing. 

For one element, the small number of salesmen re- 
quired has been rather notable. This country spends 
more than two billion dollars in a normal year for house- 
hold furniture, thus ranking the industry as a major 
one. It runs neck and neck with automobile making in 
volume. But, when compared with that industry, the 
method of selling stands out in sharp contrast. For, to 
sell an automobile, one salesman is required for each 
workman in the factories and repair shops; with furni- 
ture, one salesman is able to sell the output of 750 work- 
men! 

The automobile is fabricated with much machinery 
and few men; furniture is made, with some machinery, 
of course, but no manufacturer has been able to dis- 
cover a substitute for a man’s hand and eye in the fac- 
tory. And, the finer and higher-priced the output, the 
less of machinery and the more of hand labor by skilled 
workmen is there needed to turn out the product. The 


‘ALES have gone down about 24 per —— 
cent from the high level of 1928-29, 
when measured in dollars. The decline 
in number of pieces of furniture sold has Vi R. 
not been severe—probably not more than 1 
3 or 4 per cent. Almost as many units 
have been sold to customers as in pre- 
vious good years, but the sale to each 
person has been lower in value. This 
fact leads to the conclusion that the low- 
ering price level is at the bottom of the 
industry’s trouble—trouble from which 
the retailer has not been able to escape. 

What the difficulties are may be illus- 
trated by an example, taken from Arthur 
Fertig & Company’s published analysis 
of the business: 

“Let us assume that a furniture re- 
tailer did a gross business of $450,000 
in 1929 by making an average sale of 
$75 to each of 6000 customers. Then let 
us assume that in 1930 he sold the same 
number of units to a like number of cus- 
tomers. What happened? The retailer’s 
gross income was only $342,000, because 
lower prices cut the sale price, on an 
average, to $57. In other words, the 


article, 


ing of 


ruptcy. 





HARING in J this 
points out a 
potential source of new bus- 
iness for the 
goods warehousemen. 

A sick trade—the retail- 
furniture—either 
must discover a way to cut 
costs or go into general bank- 


The household goods ware- 
house offers a way out of 
the difficulty—not of course 
for all dealers, but undoubt- 
edly for many. 


merchant did a volume less by 24 per 
cent in dollars while selling and handling 
the same number of pieces to the same 
number of customers. 
a gross sales volume of $450,000, as be- 
fore, he would at $57 have had to sell 
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Furniture 


selling, too, is accomplished through relatively few out- 
lets where a small number of floormen show the line to 
a customer in a leisurely manner. 


to the typical automobile showroom, with its clutter of 
cars on a space 20 by 40 ft. and a veritable flock of 
quick-stepping salesmen ready to swoop down on any. 
one who pauses to peer through the street window! 
Furniture, for another serious matter, has always ex- 
pected a slow turnover of stock. It is in the nature of 
the product that customers will buy only when they de- 
liberately start out to shop; furniture is by no means a 
convenience item that is bought on impulse. The dealer 
has always had on display much variety, many patterns, 
and a wide range of prices. 


with a rug and a chandelier to show off the quality; and 


Quite a contrast are | 
these large stores, with floor upon floor of merchandise, 7 
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There is something about | 
fine pieces that demands ample floor space for display, ~ 


best earnings have come to those salesmen who have © 


mastered that nice art of caressing a finely polished sur- © 
face at just the moment when the women is wavering be- 7 
tween $495 for a piece of beauty, rather beyond her © 
at half the cost © 
and one-tenth the loveliness she has waited twenty years 2 





planned price, and another for $249.85 


to own. 


Slow turn of the stock has meant high overhead, espe- © 


cially for rent. Now that retail furniture no longer 
knows high prices and generous margins of profit, the 
merchant is being crushed out of business. His cost 
to sell is two and three times the margin. He is fran- 
tically looking about for a means of escare from bank- 
ruptcy. 


to 6895 customers—an increase of nearly 
one thousand customers, which is one- 
sixth more than before. Few retailers 
made any such achievement.” 

This example points to the conclusion 
that smaller net profits must result for 
the retailer because of the smaller spread 
between cost and selling price as the 
selling price goes down. The margin 
of possible profit is not sufficient to main- 
tain the high overhead of a normal retail 
establishment. 

Another illustration of the ailments of 
furniture may be seen in the abandon- 
ment, during July of this year, of the 
national sales drive for which $4,000,000 
had been raised. This fund was com- 
pleted, and the campaign launched, in 
October of 1929, two years ago. More 
than 400 manufacturers and 1600 re- 
tailers enthusiastically backed what they 
called the “national home furnishing 
program,” conceived on the broadest pos- 
sible scale. They planned for four years 
of expenditure, at about one million dol- 
lars each year, with little thought that 
benefits would accrue before the third 
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The plan included practically 
every type of advertising, national fur- 
niture style shows, intensive cooperation 
with dealers and dealers’ salesmen, edu- 
cational work among customers, with all 
the publicity matter built around the cam- 


paign’s slogan, “First Furnish Your 
Home.” = 
Unfavorable marketing conditions 


rallied the industry to support this cam- 
paign. ‘Those conditions have, however, 
grown steadily worse every month since 
October, 1929. Now it has become im- 
possible to carry on. The formal state- 
ment mailed out to subscribers says: “Be- 
cause of lamentable conditions of busi- 
ness generally, and with the furniture in- 
dustry in particular.” 

Even before the initial year had elapsed 
some of the subscribers thought the pro- 
gram ought to be abandoned. They fore- 
saw trouble. But their very proposal 
brought to the fore new supporters who 
subscribed more than enough funds to 
replace delinquent payments. It was 
determined to go forward for the sec- 
ond year. But, within six months, the 
board of governors for the campaign took 
steps to liquidate the endeavor. They 
have cancelled all advertising, although 
certain phases of the program will be 
continued into December of the present 
year. Subscribers will receive rebates of 
the funds remaining on hand. 

The last report makes the staggering 
statement that “over 15 per cent of the 
original subscribers to our campaign 
have since gone bankrupt.” This means 
15 per cent, or one-sixth, of the best and 
strongest manufacturers and retailers 
have become bankrupt within a year and 
a half. Truly the furniture trade is a 
sick industry! 


Competition 

HE curtailed purchasing power of our 

people is, without question, at the 
root of the trouble. With this in effect 
the retailer knows that a lower unit of 
sale means a higher ratio of the cost of 
selling and handling, and that, in order 
to live, he must manage somehow to turn 
his stock to better advantage or cut the 
cost of doing business. 

These causes we shall pass for a mo- 
ment in order to mention one other, rela- 
tively new, factor in the industry. This 
is the bitter competition of department 
stores in their furniture departments. 

Competition from department stores, 
according to trade information, became 
far more intense during 1930. Some re- 
tailers regard this development as a 


most serious threat to their welfare. For 


the department store, through its policy 
of selling at a low mark-up, seems able 
to obtain business easily. They have 
not, for another matter, been in the fur- 
niture business long enough to feel the 
unfavorable effect of cumulative losses. 

All furniture retailing, according to 
leaders in the trade, has yielded a low 
rate of return on the investment. The 
field is not as attractive to newcomers 
as once it was. The department store 
entered the business aggressively just as 
this era of lower profits began. Coming 
thus into a period of declining prices 
and of high operating costs, abnormally 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


heavy repossessions and bad debts, and 
doing business on a lower mark-up than 
is customary among retailers, the depart- 
ment stores are finding that a large 
amount of their cash becomes tied up in 
accounts receivable. This outcome will 
inevitably lead them, too, into difficulties, 
as severe as any now faced by the aver- 
age retailer, when judged by the test of 
profits finally realized. It will, in the 
end, offset the apparent advantages held 
at the outset by the department stores. 
But, despite this rather likely final re- 
sult, the department store at the pres- 
ent time is a most serious menace to the 
furniture retailer. The retailer firmly 
believes that a few years will show the 
department store the folly of entering 
their field with cut-price policies. The 
retailer may, of course, be correct in this 
surmise. He may be mistaken. An 


Next Month 
R. HARING 


another source of in- 
creased revenue for the 
household goods warehouse- 
men. In his seventy-second 
‘New Business” article he 
will present a fresh angle of 
bringing the furniture stor- 
age depository to the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Housewife. He 
will outline a dozen themes 
for advertising appeals to 
her pocketbook and _ her 
pride of home. 

Many household’ = goods 
executives have discovered 
new ways to keep their re- 
pair departments busy dur- 
ing the idle months, and this 
subject will be treated also. 


will discuss 


outsider will do wisely to withhold judg- 
ment, because we have too often seen the 
department store do “impossible things” 
—with jewelry, with radio, with wash- 
ing machines, with groceries. Their 
great skill in management overcomes ob- 
stacles which, to lesser ability, are un- 
surmountable. 

Be that as it may. The fact of to- 
day is that competition from the depart- 
ment store is crushing the furniture re- 
tailer. Without it, he has barely been 
able to make ends meet. With it, he 
feels lost, chiefly because the depart- 
ment store follows at retail the lower- 
ing of factory prices and because the 
department store is willing to sell for a 
narrower mark-up. 


Must Cut Overhead 


UR digression for the sake of depart- 

ment stores and their competition 
does not alter the basic condition of the 
retailer. 

In order to live, the retailer must, 
somehow and from some source, reduce 
the cost of doing business. He must 
get into a position where a_ smaller 
mark-up will yield a profit. Only thus 
can he adjust his business to a lower 
price level, and only thus can he swim 
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in the rising stream of competition from 
the department store. 

He cannot hope to recover from the 
low margin of profits by creating larger 
volume of sales. Here and there a re- 
tailer may be able to do this, but, for 
the trade as a whole, such a step is not 
possible. These are not years of ex- 
panding volume. 

He must adjust his operating expenses 
to the new level of prices and to the 
reduced volume of sales. To sell two 
pieces of furniture in 1931 for what was 
the price of one in 1929 does not mean 
the same net profit. Two lots must be 
handled and conditioned for sale and de- 
livered to the customer; two accounts 
must be carried; two sales made. Twice 
the floor space is required. In fact, twice 
of everything except price of the goods 
goes into the same number of dollars 
which, two years ago, represented one 
unit. 

From Arthur Fertig & Company has 
come the following comparative per- 
centage of net profits to sales over a 
four-year period for a group of furniture 
stores which retailed approximately 
$42,000,000 in 1930: 

Percentage of Net 
Profit to Total Sales, 
Per Cent 
12.5 
4.0 


7.0 


0.004 


Such figures signpost disaster and cer- 
tain bankruptcy. 

Nor can the retailer delude himself 
into thinking that this situation is only 
temporary. Unfortunately for him, fur- 
niture appears to be one of the commodi- 
ties for which a restoration of former 
prices is not likely to occur. All evi- 
dence indicates that retailers in this trade 
will face a lower trading level for years 
to come, because manufacturing efficiency 
has been so greatly improved that it will 
offset any tendency for prices to “get 
firm” again. 

The retailer cannot sidestep the pre- 
dicament he is in. 

He must find some means to reduce 
overhead. Overhead, for this trade, is 
principally rent or its equivalent—the 
cost of the premises to store, condition 
and display the goods. The trade’s con- 
ventions of this summer have given first 
attention to this problem. 


Enter Warehousing 


At one of the State conventions 
L (where I happened to be in at- 
tendance) one retailer told how he 


“licked the rest,” as he expressed it. 

“I was paying rent to the tune of $42,- 
000 a year. My lease had nine years to 
run. But the city needed the building 
and condemned it. I got a nice bunch of 
cash for giving up the lease and spent 
over two months figuring with other 
buildings. I even spent three thousand 
dollars of my own money for alteration 
plans, but stopped short of signing a new 
lease. 

“Mr. K. stopped me. He’s the fellow 
that runs a warehouse in our town and 
after he talked with me one hour I saw 
the thing all different. I stunned the 
landlords when I signed up for only 
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$18,000 a year. They rushed to me to 
tell me how I was crazy to try to squeeze 
my furniture business into two floors 42 
by 108, when I’d had seven floors and a 
basement 60 by 120. That was more than 
a year ago. I’ve been moved nine 
months... . 

“The new location is farther down 
town. I didn’t need so much space and 
could find it at a better place. 

“All I’ve done is to do what Wana- 
maker and Macy do in New York and 
the big stores in other cities. I don’t 
pretend to keep all the stuff at the store. 
The store’s a sample display place, the 
way I run it now. I got rid of the 
workrooms and the storage, that filled 
up four or five floors in the old place. 
They’re in the K. Warehouse—plenty of 
storage space and skads of working 
room and railroad sidings for the incom- 
ing goods. The biggest month’s bill Mr. 
K. has sent me was less than $500—and 
—do you get the point?—the ware- 
house’s bill can get up to four times 
that before my rent’s what it used to be.” 

This merchant had the good fortune 
to slip out of his old lease. Other re- 
tailers have the same opportunity from 
time to time, as leases expire, as fire 
compels relocation, as property becomes 
prohibitive in value. 








This Extra Copy Saves Time 


OST furniture warehousemen make 

out the warehouse receipt in dupli- 
cate only, but the United States Storage 
Co., Washington, D. C., finds that an 
extra copy made out on blue paper 
serves a most useful purpose and that it 
also saves time and annoyance in emer- 
gency. 

“When goods come in, we make out 
three copies of the invoice instead of 
two,” explained Van Wyck Mott, secre- 
tary. “Two copies are the warehouse re- 
ceipt, of which one goes to the customer 
and one stays here. The third copy is the 
delivery-out ticket. 


Avoids Extra Handling 


“Formerly we would make up only the 
two, and when the goods went out we 
would have to make up another list. 
This involved the extra handling of lists 
in order to give one to the driver. 

“Now we have this blank list which 
is just our own extra copy, and when the 
goods go out of storage the name and 
address is typed on and that is an exact 
copy of the warehouse receipt and there 
can be no argument as to any difference 
in the list. 

“The customer signs it and returns it 
to the driver, who thus does not have to 
stop and wait while the goods are item- 
ized. 

“So also if an outside driver comes in 
from another warehouse, we hand him 
that blue slip for the purpose of check- 
ing it out of the warehouse, and it saves 
time and annoyance all around.” 








WAREHOUSE FORM 


Many of them, undoubtedly, could well 
afford to make an adjustment with the 
landlord for less space and utilize a 
warehouse for the overflow. 

No class of retailers, in cities small 
as well as large, are suffering so much 
from high rentals as are the furniture 
dealers. All the customs of their trade, 
and precedent of fifty years, tells them 
they need floor after floor in the high- 
rent districts. They do not—not in this 
day and age. Their storage ought to be 
transferred to a separate place where 
values are less; their repairing and con- 
ditioning ought to go to the same place, 
and with an added reason for the change. 

A furniture store is among the high- 
est hazards for fire. The rate for in- 
surance is also high. The underwriters’ 
schedules lay great stress on the repair 
rooms because in them originates the 
greatest risk. If the merchant can re- 
move his repair work from the premises 
he will reduce the cost of insurance pro- 
tection, whereas, by placing this depart- 
ment in a modern warehouse building. 
he will get a lower rate for his shops. 


Business Opportunity 


i ig furniture store of your community 
presents, therefore, to your ware- 
house an opportunity to develop new 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 
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business. And, as you solicit the x. 
count, yours will be the satisfaction 4 
knowing that you are offering the owne 
of a sick business—sick almost to deat) 
—the opportunity to save his life. Fo, 
if the retailer can cut the cost of his 
heaviest overhead, rent, he will be jy 
position to make a profit from the slen.§ 
der margin of selling furniture, even jy? 

these times of lower prices. : 








It is hardly to be expected that a sip.) 
gle interview will be sufficient to clon 
such an account for the warehouse, . 

For the merchant to move his Storing (% 
and repairing to the warehouse means .:/) 
deep-seated change in business methods,” 
No one would suppose that such a plan)” 
could be put into effect without long con.) 
sideration and careful calculation; bu)” 
no matter how long the negotiations may 
drag out, the warehouseman has nothing 
to fear. The warehouse offers lowe) . 
costs, many advantages beyond mere dol. 7 
lars. It offers, too, a cost that will flow 
up and down with the number of piece |” 
sold by the dealer, because the ware.|” 
house charge varies with the quantity of 
goods stored. The landlord does noth.) 
ing of this sort for his tenant—his bill 7 
for rent is the same whether the retailer 7 
has one living room set on the floor ora |” 
thousand. 
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Let's Take the Family 
jAlbum Out of Storage! 


HE little town of Okotoks just outside of Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, is famed chiefly for its oil wells 
and because it was the birthplace of The Calgary 
Eyeopener, a sheet of semi-political satire that has prob- 
ably aroused more rage and suppressed more chuckles 
in its day than any other paper ever published under the 
British flag. 
For the warehouse industry, however, the place has a 


Pacific Cartage & Storage Co., Ltd., of Calgary. 
Mr. Wallace migrated to Canada from his native Scot- 


" land directly after the South African War, in which he 


loor ora pl 


was a trooper in a cavalry regiment. 

There were two reasons for his coming. First, there 
were the very cheap fares being offered by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to induce young men 
to settle the Dominion; second, there is 
no other country in the world where a 
farmer can get started with so 
little capital. Mr. Wallace landed 


» in Calgary with 25 cents in his 4@ 


pocket—and he would 
not have had that had 
he not sold some of 
his clothes en route. Do 

Okotoks is an In- 
dian name meaning 
“stony crossing.” 
There were many 
stony crossings, both 
literal and figurative, 
for the young Scot be- 
fore he found easy go- 
ing. First of all he 
worked in the bush. 
Then he joined a 
bridge crew and did 
construction work for 
atime. He even tried 
his hand at firing a 
locomotive on a Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway 
train before he final- 
ly found himself a farm on Sheep Creek, near Okotoks, 
and just ten miles from High River, where the Prince 
of Wales now has his world famous abode. 

By the time the World War broke out—and hostilities 
began for the Canadians in 1914—Mr. Wallace had been 
“batching it”? on the farm for six years. He had, in the 
meantime, inherited some money from relatives in Scot- 
land, but farming had lost its lure and at the first sound 
of martial music he sold out, and, for the second time 
in his life, joined the colors. 

He was four years in the army overseas during the 
World War. In 1919 he returned to Canada to take a 
position with the Soldier Settlement Board. Here he re- 


E. O. Wallace, soldier, settler, farmer and warehouse 
executive 
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Success Stories 
No. 104 
E. O. Wallace 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


ceived an offer to take over the management of a com- 
pany to deliver—and collect—freight for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. There was a warehouse in connection 
with this business, on Eleventh Avenue West, for dur- 
ing the war many people who had always had their own 
fine old homes had been obliged to store tneir house- 
hold goods for reasons of 
economy. That branch of the 
enterprise was not profitable 
at first; for, because too many 
rush into a new country, near- 
ly everything, excepting farm- 
ing is overdone. 

But it managed to weather 
the blast of adversity that fol- 
lowed the close of war and the 
company still maintains one 
building where is housed any 
household goods that may come 
along, although the 
company specializes 
in the handling of 
merchandise. 

The Pacific firm 
maintains an office in 
the Dominion Bank 
Building in Calgary 
and another in the 
temporary freight 
sheds adjacent to the 
Canadian Pacific rail- 
way station. During 
the prosperity which 
Canada enjoyed after 
the war clouds rolled 
over, the company 
added one new build- 
ing, which it leased, to 
the one already owned, 
and plans are consid- 
ered in England, 
where live the own- 
ers of the business, 
for the erection of a 
permanent and more pretentious building. 

The “temporary” freight sheds of the Canadian Pa- 
cific cover most of a city block, having been erected 
about twenty years ago when the town was new and 
the country young. But now that the city gives more 
than fair promise of becoming another Winnipeg or 
Vancouver, rumors are rife that the company, satisfied 
as to the future, is looking forward to the building of 
something more solid and substantial. 

From a warehousing point of view, Calgary has one 
great advantage over Montreal to the east and the 
prairie city of Winnipeg to the west. Both of these 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Delivery of Goods 
May Mean Lien Loss 


T is well settled that a warehouse- 
| man or a motor truck owner has a 

lien on goods on which transpor- 
tation charges are due, providing he re- 
tains the merchandise in his possession. 
However, when he voluntarily gives up 
possession of the goods the lien is auto- 
matically forfeited. 

For instance, in the higher Court case 
of Madden Bros. v. Jacobs, 235 N. W. 
780, it was disclosed that a truck owner 
failed to recover transportation charges 
on certain merchandise which he had 
voluntarily delivered to the owner. The 
truck owner sued to recover possession 
of the goods so that he might enforce 
his lien to secure payment of his charges. 

It was admitted during the trial that 
the legal relation of the truck owner 
to the transaction had two aspects: 
(1) he was a private carrier entitled to 
retain possession of the goods until the 
carriage charges were paid; (2) he was 
a bailee of the goods under contract to 
deliver them to the notified party. 

In holding the carrier not entitled to 
recover possession of the goods, this 
Court said: 

“Having voluntarily parted with the 
possession of the goods, Torrance 
[shipper] having employed no fraud or 
device to induce the plaintiff [motor 
truck owner] to part with the possession, 
can the plaintiff, as agent to collect, 
maintain an action in its own name to 
recover the possession of the goods and 
so remedy its default? . .. Asa 
carrier, it waived its lien by transferring 
possession of the goods to the owner 
without requiring prepayment of the 
freight charges.” 


Liability as 
a Wharfinger 


—— a wharfinger does not guar- 
antee the safety of the wharf or 
dock, and does not impliedly contract to 
be liable in any event for injuries 
through contact of vessels with obstruc- 
tions there, he is required nevertheless 
to exercise reasonable care to prevent 
injury to vessels because of obstructions 
of which he knew, or of which by the 
exercise of reasonable care he should 
have known. One of those implied 
duties devolving on the wharfinger is 
the making of reasonable inspection of 
the wharf and its approach to ascertain 
whether there are dangerous obstruc- 
tions. If the failure to exercise such 
care is the proximate cause of injury to 








a vessel docking there, the wharfinger 
is liable for his omission of duty. More- 
over, a wharfinger may be either or both 
the owner and the lessee. 

For example, in the recent case of 
Slater Fireproof Storage Co. v. Nichol- 
son Transit Co., 47 F. (2d) 734, it was 
disclosed that a city built a municipal 
pier and leased a portion of it to the 
Slater Fireproof Storage Co. for a term 
of five years. It was provided in the 
lease that the storage company was to 
use the premises for “shipping and dead 
storage” and that it was to do no con- 
struction work on the pier and would 
permit the city to have free access to 
the premises for “examining the same 
or to make any needful repairs.” 

The owner of a boat sued both the 
city and the storage company to recover 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





damages alleged to have been occasioned 
because of the defective condition of the 
municipal pier. He alleged that several 
feet below the water there projected be- 
yond the face of the pier, in some cases 
as much as eleven inches, tie rods or 
bolts designed to hold in place piles on 
which rested the concrete structure of 
the pier, and that the vessel, while dis- 
charging a cargo at the storage com- 
pany’s part of the pier, came into con- 
tact with these protruding tie rods or 
bolts, causing holes to be made in the 
ship’s side, letting in water which caused 
the vessel to sink. 

In holding both city and storage com- 
pany liable, this higher Court said: 

“It is apparent from the evidence that 
a very simple inspection would have 
revealed the existence of these project- 
ing rods, so potentially dangerous to 
wooden ships, such as the one in ques- 
tion. . . . The lower Court properly 
concluded that appellant’s [storage com- 
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pany’s] negligence contributed to thi! 
injury, and that appellant was liabhl 2. 2 
The city, which constructed the pier anil) ‘ 
placed, or permitted to be placed, andes erty, | 
suffered to remain, the protruding roi!) 
which caused the injury, is of cours) ‘"¢ 
liable, and judgment against both apie 3. 1 
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T[.HE Courts are quite unanimous thy) chaser 
the purchaser or pledgee of nego} for th 
tiable warehouse receipts from one wh}! © 
is not the owner, and who is not au) PY 2 
thorized to sell or pledge, acquires wm. >reac! 
title or right thereto cr thereupon, a} 2¢¢ePt 
against the true owner. This same rukt /t 
of the law is applicable with respect |) deter 
a person who purchases from a ware), tact 
houseman certain goods which have beer . of the 
left or placed in the warehouse fof) 28e 
storage. ) circur 
It is admitted that this principle of » There 
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the law undoubtedly exposes innocent I of the 
dealers to great danger of fraud ani be in 
wrong. However, there are many equi- E — 


eae 


table considerations which weigh equally 7 
in its favor, and the law, as it exists) the 
has been established after a full and fair) P'eS*! 
consideration of the rights on both sides) ele 

For illustration, in Holloway v. A. J.@ 8 > 
Ingersoll Co., 133 So. 819, it was shown @ sonab 
that a person who represented himself @ 
to be a warehouseman induced the owner be 
of goods to place them with him for) law 1 








storage. Soon afterward the warehouse- : é Co. 
man sold the goods without permission) ‘*°: 
from the owner. Later the owner dis-|, Yael 
covered that the warehouseman half “Tt 
disposed of the goods, and locating the) ‘Pe! 
possessor, filed suit to recover posses * ©’ 
sion. F event 
In holding the owner of the merchan- f the s 
dise entitled to repossess, the higher the P 
Court said: voice 
“Certainly the law does not intend tof '°°°Y 
offer more protection to a_ negligent, f In o 
careless individual, who _ deliberately f failec 
places his property in the hands of af ™*™ 
merchant and permits it to be sold, than to bi 
it offers to one whose goods have been}, ™@" 
stolen from him and then sold by af PC 
merchant. If in the latter case, the F deliv 
owner could not recover without return PF Th 
ing to the purchaser in good faith the p, ‘* 
amount it cost him, certainly in the for- ff \°*! 
mer case he should not be allowed to do have 
so. . . . It is clear the defendant the 
[purchaser] acquired no right to the cepte 
property in dispute, his vendor having : ae 
none himself, nor any authority to con- pA 
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tnreasonable Sale 


‘ontract Held Void 


HE legal rights of buyer and seller, 

with respect to contracts of sale, are 
well established. Generally speaking, 
where the contract of sale does not 
specify the seller’s remedy, if the pur- 
chaser refuses to take the merchandise 
and pay the agreed price therefor, the 
Iseller may resort to either one of three 
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* 1. Standing on the sale, the seller may 
eS retain the property for the purchaser 
and sue for the purchase price. 

9 Acting as the agent of the pur- 
chaser, the seller may resell the prop- 
erty, and then sue to recover the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
)the price obtained on the resale. 
> 3. The seller may treat and keep the 
) property as his own, and recover from 
the purchaser the difference between the 
Ycontract price and the market price at 
the time and place of delivery. 

However, in a case where the title to 





A the property has not passed to the pur- 


‘chaser, the seller has no cause of action 
for the contract price. In such case, he 
‘is compelled to recoup his loss, if any, 
by an action for damages founded on a 
breach of the purchaser’s contract to 
accept and pay for the property. 

It is a fundamental rule that the 
determination of the meaning of a con- 
tract depends, in each case, on the intent 
» of the parties as evidenced by the entire 


sa enlie ts 


» circumstances under which it was made. 
| Therefore, as a general rule, the intent 
' of the parties to a contract of sale will 


» cision rendered accordingly. 
On the other hand, if the stipulations 


seller, the contract is void notwithstand- 
ing both parties agreed to such unrea- 
provisions when the contract 
» was made. 

An example of this latter phase of the 
law is found in the recent case of Mente 
& Co. v. Fresno Warehouse Co., 298 Pac. 
126. In this case it was shown that a 
warehouseman agreed to purchase a 
certain quantity of merchandise at a 
specified price. The parties entered into 
a contract which provided that in the 
event of default on the part of the buyer, 
the seller need not tender the goods to 
the purchaser but could at its option in- 
voice the entire undelivered balance and 
recover the full purchase price therefor. 
In other words, if the warehouseman 
failed to fulfill the terms of the agree- 
ment the seller was entitled immediately 
to bill and collect from the warehouse- 
man the full amount of the purchase 
price for the balance of the goods to be 
delivered. 

The warehouseman breached the con- 
tract cf sale and the seller sued to re- 
cover the balance payment which would 
have been due had the full amount of 
the merchandise been shipped and ac- 
cepted by the warehouseman. 

In holding this contract invalid, there- 
by relieving the warehouseman from 
damages, the Court said: 


LEGAL 


“From a reading of the contract in 
the case under consideration, it is ob- 
vious that it was the intent of the vendor 
[seller] that the obligations of the 
vendee [purchaser] to pay for the prop- 
erty described in the contract should be 
absolute, even to the point of keeping 
the property and compelling the vendee 
to pay the full purchase price. It is 
plainly a case where the parties con- 
templated that, in the event of a breach 
of the contract, the full purchase price 
should be the measure of the damage 
suffered by the vendor. In the light of 
the facts, the strict enforcement of the 
contract would lead to unconscionable 
and oppressive results. . . To permit 
the vendor [seller] to retain the goods 
and at the same time recover the full 
purchase price would be to allow grossly 
excessive damages.” 


Employee’s 


Negligence 
i ordinary suits against a warehouse- 
man for damage to stored goods 
caused by the negligence of an employee 
it is well established that the former 
is not liable unless the employee was at 
the time not only in the employ of the 
warehouseman but was about the latter’s 
business. In other words, a warehouse- 
man is liable only for the negligent acts 
of his employee when the acts com- 
plained of are within the scope of the 
employment. 

On the other hand, it important 
to know that in order for a warehouse- 
man, or other bailee, to be liable for 
damage to stored goods resulting from 
negligence of an employee it is not nec- 
essary that the employee was doing 
such acts as were expected by the em- 
ployer at the time the damage occurred. 

The reason for these established points 
of the law is that if a warehouseman 
were not responsible for the acts of his 
employee, the owner, for his own secu- 
rity, must not cnly investigate and deter- 
mine the trustworthiness and the finan- 
cial responsibility of the warehouseman, 
but must do the same with reference to 
each employee. 

For illustration, in the recent case of 
Pratt v. Martin, 35 S. W. (2d) 1004, it 
was shown that an employee took certain 
merchandise from its place of stcrage 
and intended to use it for his own bene- 
fit. Before the employee had oppor- 
tunity to return the goods an accident 
occurred which resulted in damage 
the merchandise. The owner sued the 
bailee for damages. The counsel for the 
bailee contended that the owner of the 
goods was not entitled to a recovery be- 
cause the employee was acting outside 
the scope of the employment when the 
damage occurred. However, the Court 
held the owner entitled to a recovery, 
and said: 

“When the bailee contracts to take 
charge of and care for property and the 
property is damaged while in his pos- 
session, the liability of the bailee arises 
out of the contract. The master himself 
cannot by any act or conduct of his own 


is 
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release himself from the contract or its 
obligations, and he cannot accomplish 
oy a servant that which he cannot ac- 
complish in his own person. The liability 
of the master grows out of the fact that 
the master has failed to do the thing 
he agreed to do, and, if one enters into 
a contract to do a certan thing such as 
receive property as a bailee for hire, 
he cannot by either his own conduct or 
the conduct of a servant release him- 
self from liability. The act of the ser- 
vant is the act of the master. ... 
There are many cases that might be 
cited which hold that the bailee [ware- 
houseman] for hire is liable for a breach 
of contract of bailment by his servant 
although the servant is not acting at 
the time within the scope of his employ- 
ment.” 


Illegal Object 


Voids Contract 


T is well settled law that a contract 

is void if the object is illegal. This 
rule is applicable in all instances and 
to all kinds of contracts. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
Shelley v. Hart, 297 Pac. 82, it was dis- 
closed that a person purchased a motor 
truck under a guarantee that it would 
haul approximately five tons of material 
at the rate of twenty-eight miles an 
hour. After the truck was delivered and 
used by the purchaser for several weeks 
he discovered that it would not carry 
this weight at a greater average speed 
than nine or ten miles an hour. In view 
of this he refused to pay for the truck, 
contending the seller had breached a 
valid guarantee of the contract. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the truck owner liable 
for full payment in view of a State law 
which provides: 

“It shall be unlawful for the driver of 
any vehicle, or combination of vehicles, 
the gross weight of which, including any 
load thereon is’ eighteen thousand 
pounds or more, to drive the same upon 
a public highway at a speed in excess 
of twenty miles per hour.” 

In holding that the clause of the con- 
tract in which the manufacturer guar- 
anteed that the truck would operate at 
twenty-eight miles an hour invalidated 
the contract, the Court said: 

“It will be observed the measure of 
damages upon which the plaintiff relies, 
was his loss of income based upon his 
inability to haul three loads of material 
each day which, together with the truck, 
weighed approximately 21,000 pounds, 
over the State highway at a rate of 28 
miles an hour. This was clearly 
a measure of damages based upon a 
viclation of the statute, and therefore 
incompetent.” 


Sale and 
Bailment 


T is well established that a bailment 
is a legal relation between the owner 
of property and a possessor by which 
the latter does not retain legal owner- 
ship. The latest higher Court case dis- 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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Insurance the Warehouseman 


Should Know 


[N these days of rapidly changing con- 
ditions and new insurance innovations 
there are many important insurance 
schemes being introduced which the 
warehouseman should know about. 

The writing of ammonia leakage is 
one. The recent development of the re- 
porting fire insurance contracts is 
another. The broadening of the various 
marine contracts is of further impor- 
tance. Likewise a further knowledge of 
consequential loss insurance. 

The insuring of ammonia leakage is a 
new development in cold storage ware- 
houses, and is not a standard insurance 
contract by any means. Nevertheless, 
there has been some call for such in- 
surance, particularly from potato ware- 
houses and also occasionally on storage 
of nuts. The insurance has generally 
been issued in the name of the client 
storing the goods rather than for the 
warehouseman, but the fact is interest- 
ing nevertheless. It has been issued by 
both fire insurance companies and ¢a- 
sualty insurance companies by means of 
an endorsement attached to a sprinkler 
leakage policy. Following is the read- 
ing of the endorsement: 


“In consideration of the addi- 
tional premium involved this policy 
is extended to include loss or dam- 
age to property described herein 
caused by the leakage of ammonia 
arising from the refrigerating sys- 
tems located in the buildings de- 
scribed, but does not include dam- 
age caused by escaping ammonia 
fumes excepting such fumes which 
develop from the actual leakage of 
ammonia.” 


You will observe that loss from fumes 
is excluded, but in some instances under- 
writers have been prevailed upon to 
eliminate that exclusion. Insurance 
underwriters have looked upon this risk 
with apprehension, but more from the 
point of view of it being something 
“new” rather than from the actual 
danger that may exist. Of course, like 
all new forms of insurance, there is no 
experience to go by, and underwriters 
are naturally conservative. 

Another insurance development of re- 
cent date was the request by a ware- 
houseman for infestation insurance to 
protect the products stored in his ware- 
house against insect infestation. The 
warehouseman used a fumigant on the 
products stored, which were mainly food- 
stuffs, such as raisins and other dried 
fruits; tobacco, peanuts, sugar, and 
flour. The charges were much cheaper 
than cold storage required for the same 
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kind of product, and they desired in- 
surance which would enable them to 
issue certificates indicating that the 
products stored with them were insured 
from damage caused by infestation, The 
claim would have developed, of course, 
while the good were stored in the ware- 
house. 

The insuring of stock stored in ware- 
houses against the hazards of fire and 
tornado, and sometimes sprinkler leak- 
age and occasionally explosion and earth- 
quake, under a reporting form, is re- 
ceiving a greater interest than ever. 
While this class of insurance is seldom 
written in the name of the warehouse- 
man, but rather for those who store 
goods in the warehouse, the present me- 
thods of handling such insurance are 
nevertheless important to the warehouse- 
man, first as general business knowl- 





HESE thoughts on insur- 

ance in relation to ware- 
housing are presented by a 
Hartford insurance’ expert 
who is an authority on the 
subject and who is the author 
of numerous books and ar- 
ticles on various forms of 
coverage. 





edge; and, secondly, it is important from 
the angle of financing. 

The fire insurance companies who write 
such contracts now call them multiple 
location risks, when five or more loca- 
tions are involved. When fewer than 
five locations are insured they still call 
them a reporting general cover. V’ithin 
the past year the fire insurance com- 
panies organized what was known as the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, and this 
Board publishes an average rate which 
the assured uses to protect himself 
against fire on goods stored in various 
warehouses. They only publish these 
rates on receipt of a signed application 
in which the location and description of 
each warehouse is given, and then they 
write for the published fire rates apply- 
ing on each warehouse, arrange credits 
for the use of the highest co-insurance, 
and name an average rate. Sometimes 
these average rates are the natural ave- 
rage of the tariff rates, and other times 
they are lowered to meet the competition 
of mutual fire insurance companies. 

In fact this form of insurance can be 
best explained by comparing it to the 
working of electricity. 
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When you turn on the electric swith) 


you immediately illuminate such loca)” 
tions as there is necessity to light, or iff 


need be, all of the locations on the circuit, | 
Then when you have no further need for | 


the power you turn it off. It is ready t 


use automatically. The same is true with? 


a reporting general cover contract. The 
master policy provides the circuit. The 
insurance is turned on or off as the 
assured’s needs require; the insurane: 
automatically follows fluctuations ip 
values. When a property owner still 
adheres to the plan of protecting each 
location specifically, he is not using in. 


surance safely nor economically. Like f 


the old-fashioned candle, its attachment 
to each location must be watched and ex. 


tinguished or increased—a clumsy met- | 
od. This electric circuit is a good com) 
parison to the general cover contract. | 


The need of the insurance buyer is pro- 
vided to cover the entire circuit of his 


operations; under the automatic binder 7 
he uses what he has need of and pays for 7 
t convenience and)” 
economy in the handling of such business | 


that only—a_ great 


—and errors are minimized. 
Under the reporting cover 


with these reports. 


house. 


The assured assumes his liability for the 
year to come and pays the rate promul- 
gated. Then the reports are made each 
month, and the values developing in 
these reports averaged at the end of the 
twelve months are the insurance charge 
applied to that average liability. 
fewer than five locations are used, the 
actual tariff rate at each location is 4p- 
plied. 

Consequential loss as a result of fire 


is not covered under the ordinary fire f 


insurance policy unless the policy 3 


specifically endorsed to assume that hat- F 
ard, and at a slightly additional pre > 
mium. This is important for the ware 


houseman to know if he buys such i- 
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scheme, | 
which is confined to the coverages of fire, 7 
sprinkler leakage, tornado, earthquake, 7 
explosion, ammonia leakage, consequen- Ss 
tial loss, and profits insurance, pro rate © 
cancellations are allowed. The assured © 
submits a statement monthly indicating © 
his values at the various warehouses, 7 
and the insurance is adjusted in keeping 7 
One master policy | 
is issued to the assured in which are |” 
listed the various warehouses, along with | 
limits of liability to apply on each ware- 7 
Automatic protection is extended ) 
up to the limits designated. There is also F 
limit of liability for unnamed locations F 
which might develop in the way-storage 
at new places in between reporting dates. F 
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are buying the insurance to protect their 
goods. The clause can be attached to a 
fre insurance policy covering on mer- 
chandise or products which are aarti- 
ficially cooled, in packing houses, cold 
storage warehouses, market houses, and 
provision companies. The endorsement 
agrees, for an additional premium, to 
assume liability for loss or damage 
caused by the interruption of power or 
the change of temperature resulting 
from any disablement of the cooling ap- 
It is im- 


ADVERTISING 





portant to remember that this class is 
subject to the electrical apparatus clause 
found in every fire insurance policy, and 
means that a fire occurring in an elec- 
trical generator is not intended to be 
covered. However, if the building ad- 
joining catches fire and a power cable 
burns in two, disabling the cooling ma- 
chinery, such a loss would be covered. 
On simple explosion policies the con- 
sequential loss endorsement should also 
be added. If the ammonia compressors 
in the cooling plant explodes, the direct 
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loss or damage caused by such explosion 
is covered under the explosion policy, but 
any consequential loss is not unless the 
consequential endorsement is added. 

Transit policies which protect goods in 
cars and other vehicles usually follow the 
bill of lading and are sometimes en- 
dorsed to cover temporarily on storage 
in warehouses for forty-eight hours after 
delivery, and in special cases up to ten 
days after delivery. Transit or marine 
policies do not cover goods in storage 
at permanent locations. 


Pasadena Firm Places an Advertising Hazard 


on a Miniature Golf Course 


T pays to take a hazard once in a 

while, even in the van and stage busi- 
ness—at least that is the impression of 
the officers of The Yellow Van & Stage 
Co., Pasadena, Cal. 

Here is the story as illustrated by the 
accompanying picture: 

An advertising hazard on a miniature 
golf course is a new thing, but has been 
introduced in Pasadena at the Magic Car- 
pet golf course—“the finest golf course 
of the kind in the world,” some people 
say. 

The cost to the company advertising 
is not large and the number of people 
seeing the hazard is large, as from five 
hundred to a thousand play on this 
course every day. A large majority of 
the men using the course are business 
and professional men out for a little ex- 
ercise at noon and in the evening. A 
game occupies nearly an hour, so the 
player must be in the presence of this 
advertising hazard for that length of 
time—a far longer time than a bill- 
board by a wayside remains in the pres- 
ence of a speeding autoist. 

The plan at the course in question is 
for the golf course management to fur- 
nish the hazard free of charge, but in 
this case the van and storage company 
was glad to furnish the hazard in order 
to use the little yellow van. The big 
toadstool on which it sits, however, was 
furnished by the course management. 

Inasmuch as this kind of advertising 
is intended as a method of keeping the 
name of the firm constantly before the 
public, as a general publicity stunt, it is 
hard to check up on actual tangible re- 
sults, just as it is difficult to check up on 
results from a billboard, but with several 
thousand people every week knocking 
golf-balls around this little hazard, there 
can be little doubt of the depth of the 
advertising impression made. Of course 
exclusive rights are given, as part of 
the advertising effect would be lost if 
competing firms were allowed to adver- 
tise, 

* ieee Magic Carpet golf course is built 


By J. EDW. TUFFT 


on an expensive scale and has a unique 
location. It cost nearly $50,000 to con- 
struct and covers three-fourths of a city 
block of high priced ground adjacent to 
Pasadena’s world famous Civic Center. 
The big City Hall stands near one corner, 
the City Library (showing in the picture) 


stands at one side, the administration 


building of the city board of education 
stands at one end, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. stand near another side, and 
three of the finest church buildings in 
southern California are clustered about 
it. It is the rendezvous of miniature 
golf lovers and has a patronage equal to 


that of all other courses in Pasadena 
combined, it is claimed. 

The bargain calls for the moving of 
the hazard from time to time and always 
keeping it in view not only of the players 
but also of passing pedestrians and au- 


toists. 


Wogstad Appointed 


Oliver Wogstad has been made man- 
ager of the household goods department 
system of the National Freight Co., with 
headquarters at 1100 South State Street, 
Chicago. 
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I. C. C. Hearing Nov. 5 
in Storage in Transit 
Sugar Tariff Situation 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


PUBLIC hearing of interest to 

warehousemen will be held on Nov. 
5 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, before 
Examiner R. N. Trezize of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The proceeding 
(I. & S. docket 3627) involves storage 
in transit of sugar in official, southern 


Sugar Supply Corporation, Wallace & 
Company, and S. S. Durand & Company, 
all of Chicago. 

Mr. Hochstedler said it was “desirable 
and necessary, in keeping with sound 
business practice, to maintain supplies in 
storage at logically situated points for 
economical and expeditious delivery as 
needed.” The practice, he said, had been 
long recognized by the trade as legiti- 
mate and proper and had been encour- 
aged by the railroads. 

He said the tariffs containing the pro- 
posed rules would continue storage in 
transit privileges, “but through the ap- 


The Family Album’s 
Outline of Career’ of 


E. O. Wallace of Calgary 


(Concluded from page 27) 


must have what Canadian warehousemey 

call “double equipment’—wheels for 

summer and sleighs for winter. 
Famed for its brilliant sunlight and 


warmed by Chinook winds that blow 
through the mountain passes to the} 


west, Calgary needs only wheels the year 
‘round. The Pacific company does not 
use motor vans because it considers 


and ety re in other words, plication of the protested rules, seeks to horses cheaper for short hauls. On 4 
throughout the oommnry. h — so restrict these privileges as to clearly farm just outside of Calgary it raises its 7 

The case hanes A when t e railroads, constitute contraventions of sections one, own horses—and who ever heard of a} 
through their tariff publishing agents, +, and three of the Interstate Com- farm that would raise motor vans? a 
filed tariffs with the Commission to be- 1 opce Act.” Five heavy drays and numerous light | 
come effective July 25, which would Speaking of the rule refusing storage wagons and twenty-six teams keep the 
amend in some important respects the i, transit unless the original shipping firm’s name ever moving along the city | 


present rules concerning sugar stored in 
transit. 

One of the chief changes, and the only 
one in the tariffs which was suspended, 
proposed to prohibit the storage in tran- 
sit of sugar unless the original shipper 
—that is, the refiner or shipper at sea- 
board—stamped on the original bill of 
lading the instructions “To be stored in 
transit.” 


pany, 














documents were marked with the “To 


Position Wanted 


ITH a warehouse, truck- 
ing or terminal organi- 
zation by a young woman 
with extensive merchandise, 


streets, and the personnel boasts three | 


drivers who can handle a six-horse team 


—no mean feat even in the picturesque [ 


old stage coach days of the Far West, 


These men are called upon to do their |” 


stuff annually at the local horse shows, 


The horses, too, have carried away many | 
a blue ribbon in days gone by, and they F 


are still going strong. 
Mr. Wallace 


is no longer either af 


yew 
Ae STARE 


ep auae 


<7 
Sok Be eaten 


Sin x pecettees 
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Another provision, which was not sus- household goods and cold farmer or a bachelor, and with a thriy. | feet | 
pended, was aimed to stop the substitu- storage experience. Has also ing horse farm connected with the busi- bs carry 
tion of sugar of one refiner by that of had_ trucking experience, ness he now heads, he manages to reap > large 
another when the sugar was moved from both local and common car- the benefits of the wide experience that | ploys. 
the storage in transit point. This tariff “> was his when he “batched it” at Stony | fall 
item provided that “the sugar of one Knowledge of State regu- Crossing. ” © abilit 
refiner, producer, manufacturer, importer lations. of motor = ee © Sor 

- : operations. Can do steno- .. 
or shipper may not be substituted for graphic, clerical and execu- ) in th 
another’s. me tive work. Highest refer- Railroad Port Practices 5 lve: 

Another protested provision, not sus- ences furnished. Aonetiied 4 Ss Be F 
pended, said that “the storage in transit Address Box S-172, care of Sssavted in a Statement > appli 
privilege will not be available to a ship- Distribution and Warehous- Filed with the I. C. C. © intell: 
ment that has before been diverted or ing, 249 West 39th Street, ee a © who | 
reconsigned,” with certain exceptions. New York City. en are eee. wn ences. 
Still another rule provided that “only the other hand, there is a failure of the © either 
one stop en route from origin point to railways properly to change their prac- § as to 
ultimate desination point for the purpose tices and charges in the respects here @& point 
of storage in transit will be permitted,” be stored in transit” notation, Mr. Hoch- Teferred to, then the merchandise di- & his c 
also with some exceptions. stedler said: vision of the American Warehousemen’s © emplc 

Protest was filed with the Commission “While such a rule might not prove Association and the Massachusetts had 
by C. D. Wetherall, traffic manager, particularly objectionable under different Warehousemen’s Association are rely- F their 
Edgar’s Sugar House, Detroit, and C. E. conditions, its true significance as ap- ig upon the understanding that in the |¥ many 
Hochstedler, traffic director, Chicago As- plied to the handling of sugar is re- later stages of this proceeding such mat- — “Cx 
sociation of Commerce. vealed only when it is known that the ters will be gone into. A give 

Speaking of the proposed rule which sugar manufacturers refuse to sell their  _ /f there is any mistake of understand- [) gener 

| was suspended (Item 120 of Agent product f.o.b. factory or storage point, 1g on our part construing this procedu- FF ence, 
| Boyd’s I.C.C. A-2173), Mr. Wetherall thus controlling the delivered price, ral question, I should like to be advised () The 
| said: which price frequently exceeds the mar- now.” ; his p 
“This puts the storage in transit ket price at point of origin plus the The purpose and outiine of the Com- fF an es 
privilege entirely in the hands of the actual transportation charge. mission’s inquiry were set forth in Dis: “Ti 
original shipper and is discriminatory as “Obviously, therefore, the practical re- tribution and Warehousing’s Washington PF separ 
against any other owner of the sugar. sult, if not the sole purpose, of this rule Correspondence on page 55 of the Sep- —) appli 
It permits the original shipper to deter-_ is to vest in the manufacturer the power tember issue. | heari 
mine in this way where the sugars are’ to dictate the extent to which storage cmon > tests 
to be distributed and how they are to be’ in transit may be granted or withheld , » Vous 
handled after the title is passed to an- after the ownership of the sugar has Bartlesville Sale » shoul 
? other. It puts in the hands of the passed to his customer; the granting or George H. Whitaker, owner and man- J) Siiar 
| shipper the power of discrimination withholding of the privilege would not ager of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Transfer > “E 
{ against public warehouses and storage be determined by transportation consid- & Storage Co. since its organization in FF rigid 
| companies now storing sugars in transit, erations but would be solely at the plea- 1919, has sold his household goods stor- FF of o1 
| and therefore is a device to control and sure of the manufacturer.” age and moving business and the firm shoul 
. discriminate in the _ distribution of Mr. Hochstedler declared the proposed name to A. R. McKnight of the Me- accel 
sugar.” rules were “framed and sponsored by; Knight Transfer Co. > ing, 
The Chicago Association of Commerce were published at the instance and re- The building, at 400 West Third — park 
| protest was filed in behalf of Chicago quest of, and as published will operate Street, Mr. Whitaker retained and will FF down 
: Sugar Company, W. F. Childs & Com-_ to the sole and exclusive use and benefit operate a transfer line from that ad- fF '8 0 
é Urban F. Myers & Company, (Concluded on page 42) dress. "a 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


| pe the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


Perfecting the Driver Organization 


into the much-discussed 
improving 


to look 
modern 


: Nn warehouse executive who begins 


schemes for 


| thriy. |) fleet operation wiil soon discover that to 
' carry out successfully any plan depends 
: largely on the types of drivers he em- 
> ploys. 

= fall far 
» ability or interest of drivers. 


The best-conceived system may 
short because of the lack of 


Some excellent suggestions are given 


> in the following manner by one execu- 


= tive: 

» “I make it a point to select only those 

© applicants who appear to be men of 

ee intelligence and good character and 

» who bring with them good, clear refer- 

» ences. Each applicant is examined, 
of the @ either by myself or by one of the staff, 
 prac- § as to his qualifications from the stand- 
s here & point of his ability as an operator, and 
ise di- @ his character as a man. His previous 
emen’s — employment is investigated; if he has 


Lusetts 


rely- 
in the 
h mat- 


‘stand- 
ocedu- 
dvised 


Com- 
n Dis- 
ington 
» Sep- 


man- 
ansfer 





aC: 


ee a eae 





ion in 
stor- 
» firm 
» Me- 


Third 
1 will 
t ad- 





I) RES ASRS EDD ae 


PRE SEALS age 


' their causes established. 
many accidents, he is not employed. 


had accidents they are searched and 
If he has had 


“Comparatively simple questions will 


» give the examiner a good idea of the 
' general knowledge, intelligence, experi- 
» ence, education and ability of a driver. 
' The applicant’s replies to questions on 
' his personal history form the basis for 
' an estimate as to his general reliability. 


“To get the best type of drivers, five 


| Separate tests should be given to all 
' applicants. 
» hearing, 


They should cover sight, 
intelligence, judgment; and 
tests to determine the physical and ner- 
vous condition of the man. The latter 


' should be conducted by a competent phy- 


sician and the fleet superintendent. 
“Each applicant should be given a 


| Tigid road test under the supervision 


of one of the shop men. Such tests 


| Should cover the clutch, hand throttle, 
accelerator, hand and foot brakes, crank- 
» ing, starting, shifting gears, steering, 
parking, driving in traffic, up-hill and 
down-hill driving and parking and start- 
Ing on an incline. 

man should then be examined 


“The 


both on the road and orally on traffic 
rules, ordinances, road rules and cour- 
tesy. He should be quizzed on component 
parts of his vehicle, especially those 
which require watching to prevent acci- 
dents, trouble with brakes, clutch, tires 
and similar problems which arise every 
day in driving. 

“Carefulness in driving by an operator 
depends in large degree on the standards 
and ideals of the organization by which 
he is employed. Reduction of accidents 
will be made a reality by greater care 
in the selection and training of personnel 
before the men are put in charge of the 
equipment. Impress on the mind of the 
applicant, before he is allowed to take 
out a truck, that safe driving is just 
as much a part of his duty as the per- 
formance of the job to which he is as- 
signed.” 

The executive quoted makes it a rule 
that only those who have had at least 
one year of experience as a driver are 
eligible for examination. Record of their 
experience on standard automobile or 
truck must be presented with their ap- 
plications. Subjects of the examination, 
with the points for each, based on a scale 
of 100 for perfection, may be as follows: 


Subjects Points 
Medical and physical tests........ 15 
Experience as driver............. 15 
Medical knowledge of vehicle..... 15 
Operation Of VOMICIOS .ccccccccces 20 
"Eres WOMMBREIOE. coc ct tt cece 20 
General knowledge, embracing 

geography of town, reports of 
accidents, mileage, time and 


complaints 


Fixing Responsibility 

POINT to be remembered always in 

selecting drivers is that from the 
minute the driver leaves headquarters 
with his load he is to all practical pur- 
poses a non-supervised employee. Be- 
cause of this, the driver is a liability if 
incompetent or improperly instructed. 
Not only will he have frequent break- 
downs, due to his ignorance, but he will 


not be able to adjust or make minor 
repairs in emergencies. 

It has been the writer’s experience in 
selecting and supervising the training 
of drivers that a driver should be perma- 
nently assigned to a vehicle and made 
responsible for it and its equipment, 
general appearance, up-keep and cost of 
operation. He must make himself inti- 
mately familiar with the parts of his 
vehicle and how they function. 

There is no doubt among the truck 
engineering profession that this problem 
of selecting and training drivers for a 
truck fleet, whether large or small, is 
one to which more thought should be 
given. Virtually everyone can drive an 
automobile and for this reason there is 
a tendency to minimize the qualifications 
which a successful driver of a truck 
should have. 

The basic factors in selecting men for 
this job are that they be steady and alert 
mentally and fit physically. Young men, 
for some reasons, are preferable to older 
men; and when young men are being 
employed, those who are married are 
largely given preference, because of their 
generally more steady habits. 

As regards physical condition, some 
companies go so far as to have all pros- 
pective motor vehicle operators examined 
by a competent physician to determine 
if their sight, hearing and heart action 
are normal. ‘This may seem unneces- 
sary, yet it is easy to foresee how an 
accident might result from impaired 
vision, or from heart attack while the 
driver is at the wheel. 

Proper physical examinations elimi- 
nate this form of hazard. 

All drivers should have somewhat 
more than superficial knowledge of the 
mechanics of their units, and should be 
competent to make minor roadside re- 
pairs. The more competent the operator, 
the greater the reduction in operating 
costs incidental to road break-downs and 
road repairs. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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= TRAILER MINI. 
at] > |EA COMBI- OR MUM 
STATE as Es | 2s |5%| 4-WHEEL 6-WHEEL| NATION | MAXIMUM AXLE | WHEEL | SEMI- | LOAD PERINCH | AXLE 
S25 92 | 6s |22| GROSS | GROSS | GROSS | GROSS (g) LOAD | LOAD |TRAILER| TIRE WIDTH _ SPAC: 
= % ts) uw ~ | = SC ENS GROSS nches) 
Zea} ad | SS /Z 
| | . 
ALABAMA.....| 1 | 33u Se eeaaey. PERE S a Sea eaEaraes 2 Se ee Soe Rel pee 40(r 
| | 46c | | | | | 
ARIZONA.... / 1 | 30u| 96 |1414| 22,000 i - - eRe eam 118,000 | 9,000 |.......... | 700 (flanges) 
| | 85c | | 500 (metal) 
| | a : | a eS 
ARKANSAS....| 1 | 33u | 96 |14!4| 22,000 TO ee SRS Jove eee ee eee ee ee EES FREE ESTOS 96(f 
| 85e | | | | | 
CALIFORNIA..| 1 | 33u | 96 |13%4| 22,000 /34000 |......:... rae TE a eee | (s) 600 (base) 
| | 60c | | | | | 500 (metal) 
COLORADO...|| X 33u 96 1214) 30,000 | 40,000 eee | 40,000 — 20,000 ian, Saye ee | (p) 800 (esesn-cection) “40(r 
| '60-85c | | (s) 800 (base) 
CONN.........| 1 | 40 | 102 |..../ 26,000(s) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) |... . 0. fee. eae | 800 eine 
| "| 32:000(@) | | | | | 
DELAWARE...| 144 | 33u | 96 /[12'/s| 22,000(s) | 36,000(p) | 40,000 40,000 | 16,000(s) |.......... fence kaneis | 700 ptt 
| 60c | 26,000(p) 18,000(p) | | 
FLORIDA... Bet a el ON eee ee: er ee SERLI \(p) 600 (widest point) | ....._ 
| 45c | | 8,000(s) 8,000 16,000(1) | |) 600 (contact) 
GEORGIA.....| X | 35u | 96 1214] 12,500 12,500 Ee II aS Ria MeaNrS | 6,350(2) | 800 (flanges) ee 
| | 45c | | (per unit) | 
IDAHO........| 134 | 33u| 96 [1414] 24,000 . i see Seen: “Tae eee aT Nas | to 3 in. 400 120(H(3) & 
| B5c | | | | | | 3-5 in. 600 40(r) 
| over 5 in. 800 
| —— | _ 
ILLINOIS.....| 2 .goou| 9 | 24,000 ee eee 40,000 aa | 32,000 800 40(r) 
oc (4) | | 
INDIANA..... | X | 33u | 96 (12 |600(L +40) | Same Same Same ES EME epee | (6) 800 (flanges) ‘ 
| 40c | | (g@) (5) 
| = ee | — 
_ RR 30u | 96 112 '450(L +53 14)| Same I a eS Bk a I a Sah Seren ry> 800 (flanges) 40(r) 
45¢ | Eee (g) | 
ee ee ee Se a a eee aaa “erase BE sedi veh cles tviyase eis ies 
50c | | 28,000 on 18,500 on 
| duals duals | 
| | | 
a eens 
eee ...§ BK h..ss. — er = RS Sea See! ner es ES CR RRS a 800 (contact) 
| | | 600 (winter) 
LOUISIANA...| X 33u | 96 |14%<| 16000to |..........]..:......3 19,200 to 8,000 to |.......... Dao con antl | 800 ; 
85c | | 32,000(8) 38,400(8) 16,000(8) | | 
MAINE........| 1 36u | 96 1214) 20,000(s) RRS SRE Oe: a SaReRRIN | 600(9) ; 
62c | || 24,000(p) | 36,000(p) 18,000(p) | 
MARYLAND...| X |...... | 93 |....| 25,000 ENGR ASAE a GRIER Meee | 650 
MASS..........| 1 | 28u | 96(s) 28,000(s) 40,000(10)|. 40,000 “> Pee Es Berere | 800 
| 40c |102(p) 30,000(p) | | 
MICHIGAN....| 2 ial Gh M6 |..<c.--...s: PAE EARS STR gt FREER, EIRP | 700 ale 
60c | | | | 108(f) 
MINNESOTA. .| 2 $5u'] 96 |12%/............ TERN Speene, Ser ny 17,920(s) | 8,960(s) |.......... | 800 (base) (11) 
60c | 22,400(p) | 11,200(p) | 
MISSISSIPPI..| X |...... eery at Seen A meetetner ey SRR Tee TRY Sy dedingaindenleitonadaedea 
| | | load 
MISSOURI....; X | 33u| 96 {|1214| 24,000 “ee DSS Geren: “aia Seer tea ‘era et | 600 (flanges) 
| 40c | | 28,000(12) | 42,000(12) | 
MONTANA. . x 33u | 96 |1414| 24,000 ae ere Spats cet cong cae 13,000 and|.......... ARES | 800 96(f) 
60c | | | 16,800(13) | 
NEBRASKA....| X | 35u| 96 |12 | 14,000 TERE FEERSE Hert eseNaes SE = Boiteccpans Rae 700 
| 50c | net load (14) | | e 
REFERENCE TABLE r—Distance between last 3—For 24,000 lb. and over 8—According to class of 12—In cities of 75,000 popu- 


trailer 


s—Solid tires 


indicates that a motor 
vehicle and 
may draw 
other vehicle 
u—Single unit 


a semi- 
one 


ce—Combination of units 


p—Pneumatic tires 
between 


f—Distance 
two axles 





first 


two axles 


4—Starting 1933—40 ft. 


x—Not specified 5—20 per cent less on 
zg—Where weight is given solids 
by formula, L is distance 6—Semi-trailers count as 


in feet between front 
and last axles 
1—In counties specified by 
County Commissioners 
2—Load for unit having one 
axle 








separate units 


7—Solids prohibited after 
July 1, 1931, except for 
trucks hauling farm 
products 


high 


way 


9—If tire load is 700 lb. per 
in. permissible gross and 


axle 


loads are reduced 


10—On through routes 


11—Whe 
less, 
Ib. 


n spacing is 8 ft. or 
axle load is 16,000 
on pneumatics and 


12,800 on solids 


lation or more 


13—On six and four-wheel 
vehicles, respectively 
14—On farm and _intra- 


municipal trucks, 16,000 
lb 


15—Gross weight limit for 
vehicle or combination 
having three or more 
axles on pneumatics, 30, 
000 Ib. plus 750 Ib. for 


"> ve F 
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= u o 7 
oe e) ta) | | | 
MINI. P45 | Bi 4 | | 
MUM | eee) oH | =z |Eo | COMBI- | 
AXLE F STATE a5 rr: | fe |5%| 4-WHEEL |6-WHEEL| NATION | MAXIMUM 
SPACE f S22 s¢ | a5 |\22| GROSS | GROSS | GROSS | GROSS (g) 
Inches oy | om OS ee) w~ | = oC ja 
ZO) ol se iz 
40(r) NEVADA. 2 OM 25,000 38,000 
NEW HAMP.. (a a 30u 96 20, 000 
; 5c 
96 (f) NEW JERSEY. 1 28u | 96 |12%)........ 30,000 
85c 
NEW MEXICO . 3 33u 96 14 600(L +40) Same Same Same 
85e (gz) 
40(r NEW YORK ie X 33u | 96(s) (13 28, 800(s) 35, 200(s) (15) 40,000(s) 
85¢ | 106(p) 36,000(p) 44 ,000(p) 50,000(p) 
- — (15) 
N.CAROLINA.| 114 | 30u| 90 (12% 20,000 
» a 65« 
N. |. DAKOTA. . l 35u i ey 20,000 
- a 85c 
OHIO.........| X | 35u| 96 1214! 20,000(s) | 36,000 
. — | 85xc 24,000 (p) 
OKLAHOMA..., X |...... WE Wiistlccnavinsens 20,000 
120(F)(3 ia 2 a a a a a — aon 
40(r) OREGON X 34u 96 12 600 L, +40) Same Same 49,000 
65e | (pg) (17) 
- | (16) 
40(r) a OO EE ee SS ee ey Se — 2 
PENNA 144 ff 33u 96 14'4| 26,000 36,000 65,000 
——s 70¢ (20) 
RHODE IS.....| 2 85¢ | 102 |12'4| 28,000 | 40,000 
40(r) Te Te eee Pon 
S. CAROLINA . X 33u 90 12'4, 20,000 25,000 | 40, 000 ls 
eee 50c (21) 
SDAKOTA...| 1 | 50c | 96 12% 20,000 
—a TENNESSEE .. a a eo } ve 20, 000(22) 
‘TEXAS X 35u 96 /|12! (23) rer 7,000 
—_ 45x net load 
a l 33u 96 14 19,500(s) 25,500(s) 
a 85c 26,000(p) 34,000(p) 
ee VERMONT....| 1 |..... J ee rere Merete 20, 000(: 24) 
16,000(25) 
VIRGINIA... .. 1% 30u 96 12'4)| 40,000 40. 000 40,000 40. 000 
85c 
ain WASHINGTON, X 35u | 96 24,000 34,000 60,000 |...... 
LO8(f) | 85c 
(11) W. VIRGINIA X 33u ee. ee tas 6 06k a6 eceeeekwkew eet 1330(L - 40) (: 26) 
85c 1000(L +40) (27) 
ear 3 670(L +40) (28) 
WISCONSIN.... X | -33u | 96 1: 5, 000( 32) 22, 500( (32) aR oh i so a te are 
eit al 60c | 24,000(33) 36, 10001 33) 
WYOMING.... l 30u | 96 1214; 25, 000 iin ace teak: Sale ie ee 
re ll 85e 
96(f) —— eS I, ee ee ee ee —_ . 
DISTRICT OF 
— COLUMBIA ‘ae 30u 96 12% 8,000 Ss Si ie ete a em he 
85c 
0 popu each foot and major schedule of chassis 23—Permits 14,000 Ib. net 
fraction thereof from weights load under certain con- 
ir-wheel center of front to center 21—Common carriers 17,000 ditions 
vely of last axle lb. gross on solids; 18,- 24—On State-aid roads 
intra- 16—Starting 1933 limit is 50 000 Ib. on pneumatics 25—In towns and incorpo- 
16,000 ft. 22—-Restrictions do not ap- rated municipalities 
17—So! ids may be used in ply in the following 26—Total gross load  per- 
nit for 4 municipalities only counties: Shelby, David- mitted on Class H 20 
ination & 18—Paved highways son, Laurence, Knox, bridges 
/ moe 19—Other highways Sullivan, Hamilton and 27—Total gross load per- 
CS, 30,- 20—Gross weights limited by Loudon mitted on Class H 15 
lb, for bridges 

















22,400 


18, 


18,000 


17.9: 20(s) 


22,400 (p) 


16,000(s) 
18,000(p) 


16. 000 


16, 000(18) 
17,000(19) 


13, 000° 


10,000 to 
15, 000 


16, 000 
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This semi-trailer has been placed in long distance moving by the Swormstedt Stor- 


age 


tractor is equipped with a 130-hp. Lycoming 8-cylinder engine. 
The cab design provides for sleeping room for two 


brake operates on all ten tires. 


men while the equipment is in motion and for four men overnight. 


& Van Co., exclusive United Van Service, Inc., agents in Columbus, Ohio. 


The 
A Westinghouse air 


Under the berth 


is a compartment for two spare tires, a 70-gallon gas tank and tools and accessories. 

The body is of 1250 cubic feet inside capacity, padded throughout, and can be in- 

creased to 1400 cubic feet by the use of an end tail gate. Painting is red and cream 
with black body 


Drivers should be neat and clean in 
personal appearance. They must appre- 
ciate that one of their duties is to assist 
their company in its public-relation prob- 
lem. Courtesy at all times is an absolute 
necessity, but drivers must remember 
also that they are hired as skilled men 
and as such are responsible for the 
safety of persons and equipment. 

The responsibility of the driver of a 
heavy truck is real and serious, and both 
he and his employer should take at their 
full value all factors of danger incident 
to the operation of such trucks. One of 
the greatest problems in the handling 
of heavy-duty equipment is that, while 
we can get any speed we want with the 
use of gear ratios, nothing has been de- 
vised for quick deceleration. The engine 
is the best brake the driver has, but the 
driver who uses it must be trained as 
to how to handle his engine and must be 
fixed in the idea that he must never 
“take a chance.” 


Training 


.PECIAL training after employment 

should be based largely on the facts 
revealed by the examinations. If the 
reports indicate that there are factors 
with which the driver is not familiar he 
should be given competent instruction 
until he knows them thoroughly. Regu- 
lar training, of course, includes the de- 
velopment and posting of definite rules 
and regulations in all departments and 
the strict observance of such rules. 

There is another factor in driver- 
training—that involving accidents. At- 
tack this problem from two sides: edu- 
cation in safety-first measures to reduce 
the number of accidents, and education 
in the first-aid methods. In general, 
these two campaigns can be handled 
simultaneously and successfully. 

To aid in the study and finding of 
accident conditions, safety-first commit- 
tees should be formed among the em- 
ployees, and charged with the duty of 
reporting to their supervisors any unsafe 
conditions. Many valuable suggestions 


will be received from some of them, 
perhaps 


revealing unsafe conditions 





which’ supervisors may have overlooked. 

An excellent system of education for 
the prevention of accidents is one which 
provides that every accident be investi- 
gated carefully by a committee, or by 
some office independent of the operating 
department. This committee reports to 
the head of the department responsible 
for the accident. For the fleet super- 
intendent’s personal information, a card 
file should be maintained, covering every 
employee who ever has had an accident; 
a history of the accident; and a state- 
ment as to whether the employee was at 
fault. Whenever a driver’s card shows 
too many accidents for which he is re- 
sponsible, he should be discharged. 

In connection with the safety-first and 
first-aid campaigns outlined, striking 
posters are often found to be effective 
in impressing the men with the lessons 
needed in both campaigns. Thorough 
familiarizing of the men with the State 
motor vehicle laws and the traffic rules 
and regulations also does a great deal 
to reduce accidents and law violations 
among the drivers. 

The writer has found by experience 
that another excellent way to discourage 
accidents is to refuse to intercede in be- 
half of drivers for traffic violations and 
to have it generally understood that all 
employees who get notices of violations 
must take care of them personally. 
There are, of course, some instances in 
which the driver will receive a tag on 
account of solid tires bumping, or lack 
of enough rubber in his solid tires. Cases 
of this sort are not the driver’s fault. 
Under practically all other conditions, 
however, it is well to make it a rule 
never to handle police tags. 

In connection with this subject of 
drivers, one concern has printed a card 
to be signed by the driver and then 
placed in front of the driver’s seat in 
the truck cab. This card reads: 


DRIVER’S PLEDGE 


I will take the best possible care of 
my car at all times. 

I will give my machine proper at- 
tention and maintain its appear- 
ance. 














October, 1931 


I will not use the car for my pri- 
vate purposes. 

will not leave the motor running 
while the car is standing. 

will not overload, but will keep 
the load to capacity of unit. 

will have my car in the garage 
by 6 p. m., except with permis- 


— 


sion. 

I will see that all lights comply 
with law. 

I will get witnesses, if possible, to 


any accident I may have, report 
all accidents promptly, and {ill 
out accident report with all 
available information. 

will conform to all traffic laws 
and have familiarized myself 
with them. 

will pass vehicles at least two 
feet to the left. 

will not pass another vehicle at 
an intersection unless so directed 
by a traffic officer. 

will not increase speed while be- 
ing passed by an overtaking car. 
will give turning signals at least 
50 feet from the turn. 

will not insist on the right-of- 
way. 

will not pass a street or inter- 
urban car on the left. 

will not park in front of the 
driveway of a private garage. 
will report collision with a per- 
son immediately. 


Signature of Driver. 


_ 


— bm 


en ee 


Placards or bulletins posted in the / 
garage often serve to sustain interest [ 
in efforts which are made to reduce ac- 


cidents. Here is copy for a few such 
placards: 
“The most dangerous part 
of a truck is the 
NUT 
behind the wheel.” 
‘Say it with Brakes and Save 


the Flowers. 


“Remember, Death is Permanent.” 


Another placard has a picture of a 4 
skeleton pointing at the reader, with the © 


” oo 


words: “I want you, Mr. Careless Man. 


Another has a picture of a skull with é 


these words: “Be careful and cautious. 
A careless moment—a sudden crash—a 
life is snuffed. It happens every day. It 
might be you next.” 


Bonus Plans 


“Pipi ot driver-cooperation is 4 
problem which must be met by com- 
panies individually. Some have secured 
it by a system of merits and demerits; 
rewards and punishments for things 
done or left undone. Others have ob- 
tained it by offering prizes and bonuses 
to drivers whose cost-records reflect in- 
telligent care and attention to the ve- 
hicle itself. Still others have solved the 
problem by putting the driver on half- 
pay when the truck has to be sent to the 
shop because he failed to report symp- 
toms that foretold accident, breakage or 
interrupted service. At the same time 
they make a provision that pay is not 
decreased if the vehicle goes to the shop 
on the recommendation of the driver, 
providing the trouble to be corrected is 
still in its initial stages. 

Whatever plan of merits or demerits 
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you adopt, or whatever steps you take 
to insure the driver’s interest in the firm, 
the first essential will be the selection of 
the driver himself. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that any man who 
ean handle a steering wheel is fit to 
be trusted with your vehicle’s invest- 
ment. Not only may he ruin the truck 
but you will be held accountable for any 
damage to other machines or injuries 
to persons while he is in your service. 

Encourage your driver to study your 
company’s problems. If the driver 
knows why it is poor policy to overload 
or to overspeed a vehicle, he is much 
more likely to use care and judgment 
than if merely told, “Don’t carry more 
than so many pounds, and never go more 
than so many miles per hour.” 

It pays to spend time and patience 
in the instruction of drivers. Often a 
truck is ruined in a short time or has to 
undergo expensive repairs, because of a 
driver's ignorance. Repairs are expen- 
sive not only because of the direct cost, 
but also because of the loss of the truck’s 
earning power while it is in the shop. 

A truck in the repair shop is a lia- 
bility, not an asset, and often the driver 
is to blame for transferring it from one 
side of the ledger to the other. He 
should be taught that he is operating an 
expensive piece of machinery, represent- 
ing an investment of someone’s money, 
and that dividends must be earned on 
that money or he will be out of a job. 

Many truck drivers are prone to dis- 
regard the traffic regulations. They are 
operating big, powerful machines and 
have little to fear from other traffic 
either for their own safety or that of 
their trucks. But trucks must not be 
a menace to safety on the public streets, 
and drivers must be taught “safety 
first.” Not safety for themselves alone, 
but safety for all who use the streets. 

On the other hand drivers should be 
made to feel that the company stands 
solidly behind them so long as they do 
their duty and follow instructions. This 
will give them confidence in the perform- 
ance of their duties and develop men who 
are glad to be in the company’s employ 
and will work hard for its interests. 

The common purpose of the entire 
organization is service to the customer, 
and in this the truck driver has an im- 
portant part. 


Diamond T Offers 
New 2-Ton Model 


NEW 2-ton truck listed at $1,095 
is announced by the Diamond T Mo- 
tor Car Co., Chicago. Designated as 
Model 316 and displacing Model 291, this 
new unit, besides being $300 less in price 
than the former model, has a larger en- 


gine, stronger frame, heavier springs 
and a lighter chassis weight. 
Three wheelbases are offered—155 


inches standard, 167 inches special long, 
and 137 inches for tractor service and 
dump bodies. 

The rubber-mounted engine is a 6-cyl- 
Inder Diamond T Hercules JXB mounted 
Im unit with a Borg & Beck dry-plate 
clutch and 4-speed Warner-Gear trans- 
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The Saskatoon Cartage Co., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, recently placed in long dis- 
tance moving service the International Harvester Model 4-A moving van with a 
body sufficiently large to accommodate the contents of the average 6-room or 7-room 


home. 


Finished in chrome yellow with red and black letters and trimming, the 


body has inside dimensions of 14% feet in length, 7 feet in width and 6 feet 4 inches 


in height. 


mission. Service brakes are 4-wheel 
Lockheed hydraulics. Hollow-spoke 
metal wheels are standard equipment, 
and tires are 6.50/20 balloons with dual 
rears. 


Gas Is Up 


Beginning July 1, 1933, Florida will 
levy a seven-cents-a-gallon tax on all 
gasoline sold in the State. It will be 
probably the highest State tax on gaso- 
line anywhere in the United States. The 
levy, estimated to provide $2,350,000 a 
year for the general treasury, was 
passed by the recent extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Florida State Legislature. 

The 67th regular Legislative session 
of Alabama closed with raising the gaso- 
line tax from 4 to 5 cents a gallon. 


New 1% to 2-Ton 
Is Announced by 


General Motors 


| apteuniegynenrag nity of the General Mo- 
tors truck line to include a 1% to 2- 
ton truck, powered with a six-cylinder 
60-hp. GMT-200 engine, on both a 131-in. 
and 157-in. wheelbase and priced at from 
$595 to $665, is announced by the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
The new vehicle, Model T-18, is said to 
be the lowest priced truck of its rated 
capacity in the industry and is the low- 
est priced truck ever presented by this 
company. 

Both 9-ft. and 12-ft. bodies of any 
type desired are possible on this new 
truck through use of the two wheel- 
bases. Dual wheels and tires are offered 
on the 157-in. wheelbase at no extra 
cost and are provided on the 131-in. base 
at a cost of $25. Forged spoke steel 
wheels add to the rugged appearance of 
the truck. Standard finish is Mural green 
with Venetian yellow striping. Twelve 


It is believed to be the largest van job of its kind in Saskatchewan 


additional colors are available, however, 
at no extra cost. 

A feature of this truck is found in the 
flat tube and fin type radiator, which 
offers positive protection against freez- 
ing. In this type of radiator the tubes 
expand into cylindrical shape if frozen, 
preventing breaking. 

Stress absorbers on the frame give an 
additional margin of strength, while free- 
dom from engine vibration is assured 
through the heavy crankshaft, which is 
not only statically and dynamically bal- 
anced but is counterweighted and 
equipped with torsional balancer. 

With a turning radius of 22 ft., 9 in., 
for the 131l-in .wheelbase, and 28 ft., 3 
in., for the 157-in. wheelbase, the new 
truck is readily handled in traffic and 
in close quarters, it is stated. 


Alabama Now Exempts 
Foreign-Owned Trucks 
With Household Goods 


A LABAMA has enacted a law which 
4+%& makes it unnecessary for license 
plates to be purchased for out-of-State 
motor vehicles hauling household goods 
exclusively and making only infrequent 
or occasional trips within the State. 

On the statute books is a provision 
requiring all foreign vehicles to take out 
Alabama license tags. The new law 
exempts non-resident owners in these 
words: 

“The provisions of the foregoing sec- 
tions relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers shall not apply 
to a motor vehicle owned by a non- 
resident of this State and not used for 
hire in this State, nor to motor vehicles 
hauling household goods exclusively for 
the householder, which makes only in- 
frequent or occasional trips within this 
State.” 

The 


law was sponsored by E. C. 
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Lowry, Montgomery, president of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association, 
and George C. Harris, president of the 
Birmingham Warehousemen’s Club. 


Bay State _ Legislature 
to Consider Changes in 
Compulsory Insurance 


SPECIAL session of the Massachu- 

setts Legislature will be called 
shortly to consider changes in the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law, Gover- 
nor Joseph B. Ely announced Sept. 9 
in a radio address from station WBZ. 
The Legislature will be asked to consider 
an amendment whereby a system of de- 
merit rating will be provided so as to re- 
quire the payment of additional premi- 
ums by those responsible for losses, he 
said. 

The governor recommended also the 
appointment of a commission to consider 
the formation of a single private com- 
pany to write all of the compulsory in- 
surance in the State directly and dilis- 
tribute it among the 79 companies now 
handling this business. 

As an alternative, in the absence of 
cooperation from the companies, the com- 
mission would be asked to consider ways 
and means of establishing legally a Staie 
fund. 

Another suggestion made by Governor 
Ely was that the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Merton L. Brown, give serious 
consideration to a rearrangement of the 
present districts or zones used in the 
rate-making procedure. In the governor’s 
opinion there are too many zones. 

The compulsory automobile insurance 
law is justified, Gov. Ely said, because it 
protects people on the highway who may 
be injured by careless motorists, even 
though “it is contrary to our previous 
ideas of government.” 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Ohio Enforcement 


HE Ohio Association of Commercial 

Haulers is working with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission toward more 
effective enforcement of the law govern- 
ing the licensing and operation of pub- 
lic utility trucks. 

The procedure worked out last year 
will be continued, but the main fault is 
lack of personnel in the Commission to 
make the investigations and especially 
to prepare and prosecute cases in the 
Courts. Many of these cases have not 
been followed up owing to lack of suffi- 
cient attorneys; this will probably be 
remedied by additional personnel. 

—J. W. Lehman. 





Position Wanted 


REFERABLY in Kansas 

City, Mo., by man with fif- 
teen years’ experience’ in 
warehousing in the South- 
west. 

Am familiar with the busi- 
ness in all its branches— 
household goods, merchan- 
dise distribution, freight 
lines, universal accounting, 
advertising, etc. 

Executive ability. Excel- 
lent references. Now em- 
ployed. 

Address Box T-869, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Joins Central 


Charles F. Southworth, formerly presi- 


dent of the General Warehouse Co., Los 
Angeles, and later manager of the Pro- 
gress Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, has 
joined the staff of the Central Warehouse 
& Storage Co., Los Angeles. 
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Personal News 
Here and There 


in Warehousing 


ie E. BOINEAU, formerly president 
Ae and secretary of the Columbia 
Brokerage & Storage Co., Inc., Colum. 
bia, S. C., has resigned to organize 
Boineau’s, Inc., a brokerage and bonded 
warehouse firm. 


George E. Butler, secretary and man. 
ager of the Walker Storage & Van Co., 
New Orleans, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Rotary Club, 
He had been vice-president and served 
on the board of directors. 

Charles F. Cook has resigned as see- 
retary of the Dye Fireproof Warehouse, 
Inc., Buffalo, and has sold his interests 
to Elmer S. Dayer, the firm’s presi:ent, 

Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, accompanied by his family, 
spent his vacation in Canada, including 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Andrew K. Murray, president of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing Publications, 
Inc., New York, announces the engage- 
ment of two of his daughters— Miss 
Helen Cowan Murray to John M, Lat- 
temann, and Miss Grace Ann Murray to 
Carroll K. Moon. Both girls attended 
the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
last January. 

John L. Nichols, treasurer of the Mer- 
chants Warehouse Co., Boston, passed 
the summer at Hancock Point, Me. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, spent his 
vacation at Nantucket, Mass. 


Clark Announces Tiering Truck Which 


Steers With All Four Wheels 


TIERING truck which steers with all four wheels, drives aeons 


from the rear wheels and is powered with a tractor-type 

gas engine capable of twenty-four hours’ continuous operation 
is announced by the Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
The new method by which all four wheels turn in response 
to the steering control enables the truck to get into tight 
places with its load and get away easily. The turning radius 
is 94 inches and the truck will easily negotiate the corner of 
two intersecting 64-inch aisles with ample clearance on each 


side. 


The hydraulic lift applies maximum power to point of ser- 
vice without drum or other complicated mechanisms. Besides 
utilizing all the advantages of the hydraulic lift it cushions 


the descending load without shock. 


Intelligent use of this tiering equipment, according to the 
manufacturers, will enable a warehouse operator to make 
important savings in floor space by utilizing “air rights.” 
Materials and equipment on skid platforms or in tote boxes 
are quickly moved from place to place and stacked in tiers. 

The “Tiertop” model is especially recommended for factory 
and warehouse use. It tiers a 3-ton load to 6 feet in 30 sec- 
Heavy dies may be positioned on presses; heavy units 
in process may be positioned on machine tools: material for 


onds. 


storage is quickly and compactly tiered. 


The “Tiermor” model tiers 3 tons to 4 feet in 18 seconds 














We 
in, 4 . 


and, due to its low overall height, is especially adapted to 
loading and unloading freight cars. 
takes the load to the far end, spots it where it is to ride, and 
comes out of the car with no jockeying. Its flexible mobility 
and the construction which permits the driver to have clear 
vision at all times are stated as important advantages. 


It enters the car and 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


[+ ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. 


No 


effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. 


When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Colorado Tariff to 
Be Sought by Texas 


| Household Operators 


— of the semi-annual meet- 
-jng of the Texas-Southwest Ware- 
house & Transfermen’s Association, at 
the Baker Hotel at Mineral Wells, Tex., 
on Sept. 3-5, were the adoption of a 
motion to seek adoption, in Texas, of 
the Colorado tariff affecting household 
goods moving by truck; and a decision 
to cooperate with the warehouse division 
of the Texas Department of Agriculture 
in having the Texas warehouse law re- 
vised. About fifty delegates attended the 
assembly from cities and towns in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 

In his report as president, O. E. Lati- 
mer, San Antonio, said the association 
could be proud that its legislative pro- 
gram had been 100 per cent perfect. “No 
one thing we asked for that we failed to 
get,” he pointed out. “Lengths, widths 
and heights were placed so that our 
large furniture vans could continue to 
operate. The load limit was raised so 
that it would not interfere with our 
household goods business.” He contin- 
ued: 

“We must if possible secure adoption 
of rates which will afford us a legitimate 
profit and at the same time afford ample 
protection to the public in the shipment 
of household goods on the highways. We 
need in Texas a State-controlled rate for 
the moving of household goods.” 

After reminding that the membership 
had increased from 43 to 108 in one year, 
Mr. Latimer urged the cooperation of 
this enlarged membership toward the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Re-writing of the Texas warehouse 
law. 

2. Establishment of rates for long dis- 
tance moving of household goods on 
Texas highways. 

3. Securing of reciprocal motor truck 
relations in the southwestern States. 

4, Development of a return-loads bu- 
reau. 

5. A study of proposals to sell space 
on sides of stake-trucks. 

6. Further development of a coopera- 
tive buying plan. 

7. Erection of safeguards against ad- 
verse legislation. 

8. Constant effort to raise the indus- 
try’s standards. 

Reporting as Louisiana vice-president, 


f 


Joseph Herrin Shreveport, said business 
the past year had been “about 15 to 25 
per cent” below that of the previous 
year. “Good roads and better trucks,” 
he declared, “have just about destroyed 
the revenue from merchandising ware- 
houses in the smaller cities. The same 
applies to crating and packing; of 
course, long distance moving is to a cer- 
tain degree taking the place of crating 
and packing. Local moving has become 
almost a lost art. ‘ 

“We are confident that the depression 
has reached bottom, and that it is only 
a matter of a few adjustments here and 
there and business will begin gradually 
to improve. We expect a better volume 
next year even if prices do not improve.” 

S. J. Beauchamp, Jr., Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas’ vice-president, reported that 
“long distance hauling has been cut to 
ribbons,” with prices being slashed. 

William I. Ford, Dallas, reviewed the 
summer convention of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, of 
which he is a director. Both he and K. 
K. Meisenbach, Dallas, emphasized the 
value of the statistical studies being car- 
ried on for the National by C. F. Basil 
Tippet, Toronto, Canada. Mr. Ford 
urged the Texas members each to ana- 
lyze his business and separate it into 
departments—storage; drayage, includ- 
ing long distance moving, local moving, 
shipping, and contract and heavy haul- 
ing; packing; and miscellaneous opera- 
tions not included in the first three. 

Ben S. Hurwitz, Houston, emphasized 
the necessity of holding out against con- 
tract prices for local moving. 

Mark Marshall, director of the State 
Railroad Commission’s motor transport 


division, addressed the convention re- 
garding his work and problems. 
Delivery Charges 

G. K. Weatherred, Dallas, read a 


paper on the necessity of making deliv- 
ery charges on merchandise delivered to 
trucks at the warehouse dock, recalling 
the resolution which the association 
adopted a year ago, reading: 

“A shipping charge shall be made on 
all new accounts equal to our handling 
in and out charge, and we shall state in 
our quotations that in the event mer- 
chandise is called for at our wharves by 
other trucks than our own, the shipping 
charge reduces by one-half with a 25c. 
minimum.” 


Mr. Weatherred continued: 

“While we may not be able to put this 
charge in 100 per cent at present, it is 
a stepping stone toward adopting it as 
part of our regular quotation, the same 
as our handling, storage and drayage.” 

Alluding to the pick-up and delivery 
services being placed in effect by rail- 
roads, Mr. Weatherred pointed out: 

“It is more important now than ever 
before that we do place in effect, as 
quickly as is consistent, this shipping 
charge. Some of our warehouses have 
been fortunate enough to make contact 
with the railroads, allowing us to de- 
liver to them our out-going merchandise 
and receive in return a flat per-hundred- 
weight charge. The elimination of our 
minimum in connection with this shows 
a large decrease in our out-bound ship- 
ping revenue. 

‘“‘However, if we can place in effect 
on all our shipping the shipping charge 
with a 25c. minimum in addition to the 
per-hundredweight charge to the rail- 
roads, this would about solve our prob- 
lem. 

“The executive committee of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
merchandise division, in its meeting last 
June gave a great deal of thought to 
the store-door pick-up being performed 
by carriers as it affects warehousemen, 
and were of the opinion that the ware- 
housemen are justified in charging one- 
half of the handling rate, with a mini- 
mum of 25c. per shipment for the ser- 
vice involved in the preparation of a 
shipment delivered to carriers on the 
warehouses premises... . 

“I am aware of the fact that this is 
not a time to disturb your rate structure 
in a manner that would excite the minds 
of your customers or prospects to the 
extent of thinking you are assessing 
them an increased rate. However, it is 
the opportune time for the laying of 
the foundations for this to become a 
permanent method of quoting with all of 
us, and I do know that under the pres- 
ent programs of merchandising, involv- 
ing smaller shipments to supply hand-to- 
mouth buying, it is making our shipping 
more expensive than ever before, and we 
do need to have additional revenue for 
such service.” 

L. L. Shackleford, director of the 
State Department of Agriculture’s ware- 
house division, discussed the weaknesses 
of the laws governing the operations of 
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Texas warehouses; he declared them in- 
efficient, inadequate, obsolete and prac- 
tically amounting to no law at all. 

Implying that a new law was needed, 
the speaker expressed opinion that the 
merchandise and household goods ware- 
houses were entitled to a set-up distinct 
from either cold storage or cotton ware- 
housing, and he suggested appointment 
of a committee to work to that end. E. 
D. Balcom, Dallas, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee, said that committee 
would draw up skeleton amendments to 
the proposed warehouse law and confer 
with Mr. Shackleford concerning them. 

E. P. Byars, employed by the associa- 
tion to represent its members before the 
State Railroad Commission with regard 
to household goods moving rates, dis- 
played exhibits which he said he pur- 
posed to use before the Commission to 
establish the equity of proposed rates. 
The association voted approval of his 
work and placed itself behind a proposal 
to have the Colorado tariff adopted in 
Texas. A committee will work with Mr. 
Byars in preparing the details. 

B. Frank Johnson, Fort Worth, was 
retained as executive secretary for an- 
other year, and the executive commit- 
tee tentatively selected Dallas for the 
meeting next February. 





New Memberships 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
(merchandise division) : 

California Warehouse Co., Los Ange- 
les. 

Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Southern Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 

Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Birmingham. 

Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association: 

Bekins Moving & Storage Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Pacific Transfer & Storage Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


Texas-Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Association: 

El Rero Transfer & Storage Co., El 
Reno, Okla. 

QO. K. Transfer & Storage Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 





Opinion Deferred 


At a recent meeting, in Boston, of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, the secretary, Olin M. Jacobs, 
was instructed to advise the New En- 
gland Council that the association pre- 
ferred to defer an expression of its opin- 
ion with reference to railroad ownership 
and consolidation. 

—C. Frederic Wellington. 


“SoW A” Annual 


The annual convention of the South- 
ern Warehousemen’s Association will be 
held on Nov. 19-20 at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta. 
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Suhr Is Elected 
President of the 
Montana Assoc’n 


T the fourteenth annual convention of 
the Transfer & Storagemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Montana, held in Great Falls, 
Carl H. Suhr, secretary and treasurer of 
the Great Falls Transfer & Storage Co., 
was elected president. 

The retiring president, Owen Perry, of 
the Crago Transfer & Storage Co., 
Helena, was chosen vice-president. 

Jay A. Smith, vice-president of the 
Christie Transfer & Storage Co., Butte, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The association went on record ap- 
proving of the State motor carrier Act 
enacted by the recent Legislature, re- 
quiring carriers for hire to obtain 
licenses. 





Connecticut Group 
Favors One N.F.W.A. 
Meeting Each Year 


|B ntedrcemanangge of developments in the 
- container field and adoption of a 
resolution favoring the discontinuance 
of one annual convention of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
in favor of a series of regional meetings, 
featured the opening fall session of the 
Connecticut Warehousemen’s_ Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Taft in New Haven on 
Sept. 9. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the N. F. W. A., outlined 
how the National was making a close 
study of containers and their practica- 
bility. He said there had been a marked 
increase in container shipping and that 
the railroads were keenly interested in 
developing it. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Rei- 
mers said, was experimenting with a de- 
tachable truck body type of container on 
its lines in Maryland. Under present 
rates, he explained, the use of contain- 
ers was not practicable except over dis- 
tances in excess of 450 or 500 miles. 
The National was working in close har- 
mony with the railroads on this propo- 
sition, he said, in the hope that when the 
container situation had been settled 
members of the N. F. W. A. would be in 
a preferred position with the carriers. 
It is hoped that eventually American 
roads may be convinced of the desira- 
bility of carrying containers as though 
they were part of railroad equipment, 
charging only for the net weight of the 
load, as is done by some lines in France. 

If a rate adjustment can be effected, 
Mr. Reimers said, it may be possible to 
reduce the haul limit to 250 or 300 miles. 
Coordination of container shipping ser- 
vice would be necessary, he said, in or- 
der to develop its fullest possibilities. 

Use of trailer bodies as containers, so 
that they could be carried on a flat car 
or used in highway transport, as is done 
in Europe, was suggested by Mr. Rei- 
mers as one eventuality. In this case, 
the empty container would be shipped 
back empty if no return load was avail- 
able. In some cases, he said, it would 
be possible to pack and seal the load in 
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the presence of the customer, unsealing 
at destination before his eyes agaiy 
thus providing a de luxe service. | 

Equipment for the container servi 
would be developed gradually, Mr. Rg. 
mers said, until the present doubtfy 
points had been settled. The service yjj 
be taken up slowly by warehousemen yp. 


til many of them are equipped to mak 


use of it more fully. 


William R. Palmer, New Haven, tht 


Connecticut association’s secretary, cite 
the experiences of his own firm, Th 
Smedley Company, 
shipping its own containers. 
ley containers are built of spruce, hay 
a cubic foot capacity of 800 each, ani 
cost, on an average, about $68; slightly 
more if iron straps for lifting are ne. 
essary. The company charges for the 


container on its first job, and it become }) 
the property of the destination ware) 
houseman, who can do with it as hk 


pleases. 
Mr. Palmer 


used in the future. 


tainer. 
use in Holland, he said. 


The storage busiess was in much bet-) 
ter shave at present than many other)” 
lines of industry, Mr. Reimers told the > 
months 
there had been a gradual but unmistak. 7 
He declared that the de- 
gree of cooperation between members of | 
the industry was very high, compared 
to a number of other lines, and said he © 
been 
drawn even more closely together by the 7 


group, adding that in recent 


able up-turn. 


believed the warehousemen had 


depression. 


Rates 


Warehousemen are maintaining good 
control over the storage situation by 
working together, he said, citing a case 


in a Southern city where five comnanies, © 
all well rated, were brought together by 
the National and the rate situation ad- | 


justed to the satisfaction of all. He de- 


clared that current reductions in mer- | 
chandise prices constituted no excuse for | 
reduction of storage rates, as entirely F 
He said F 
he believed that if a warehouseman was 
not getting a paying rate, now was as — 


different factors were involved. 


good a time as any to stiffen it. 

Mr. Reimers explained the National’s 
proposal to hold one general national 
convention and a series of regional meet- 
ings annually, rather than two conver- 
tions a year, and asked for opinions on 
this suggestion. After an open discus- 
sion the Connecticut group voted unan- 
imously in favor of the regional plan, 
the consensus being that more members 
would be able to attend a regional ses- 
sion. 

Edward G. Mooney, Hartford, sug- 
gested it would be a great convenience 
to many warehousemen if the N. F. W A. 
and the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation held their annual conventions 
near each other both in location and 
date, so that members of both could at- 
tend each gathering. 

Due to a change in the by-laws, elec- 
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expressed belief that # 
knock-down containers would be widely | 
He said he wa) 
about to secure blueprints showing steps | 
of construction for this type of con) 
The knock-down type is now in = 
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tion of officers was deferred until Octo- 
ber, to give the nominating committee 
time to consider a slate. The nominat- 
ing committee appointed by the presi- 
dent, W. H. Schaefer, Stamford, com- 
prises M. E. Kiely, New Haven; John 
Connelley, Hartford, and Frank E. Hess, 
Waterbury. 


—Charles B. Barr. 





Labor Costs Should 
Be Analyzed Before 
Solicitation Begins 


CCORDING w W. E. Fessenden, Los 
Angeles, president of the California 
Warehousemen’s’ Association, public 
warehousemen should analyze their costs, 
especially in regard to labor charges, 
before soliciting accounts which may 
prove unprofitable because of the small 
volume and many split deliveries which 
are attendant in servicing such ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Fessenden finds that it cost .1289 
cents to issue one delivery order and 
286 cents to make the delivery, making 
a total of .38775 cents for the issuance of 
the order and the delivery to customer ex 
warehouse. 

These figures are based on the actual 
clerical charges involved, the actual 
labor paid for by the warehouseman, de- 
preciation of warehouse equipment cov- 
ering a period of not less than ten years, 
and a third of the warehouse superin- 
tendent’s salary, which is charged to in- 
spection and supervision. This includes 
also compensation insurance to em- 
ployees at the actual rate paid out by the 
warehouse company, but does not in- 
clude any portion of the warehouse man- 
ager’s salary. 


An Example 


Going further into his analysis, Mr. 
Fessenden cites as an illustration one of 
his most active accounts which shows 
233 deliveries totaling 12,100 cases with 
an average weight of 30 pounds to the 
case. The unloading cost charged to 
the storer is .0067 cents and the average 
handling from cars or trucks into the 
warehouse, piling and delivery ex ware- 
house platform, is .0125, making a total 
of .0192 cents to cover the entire opera- 
tion of unloading, receiving, stacking 
and delivery. 

Of the 233 deliveries in question, 174 
consisted of fewer than 50 cases; there- 
fore if .3775 is the basic operative deliv- 
ery cost of one order, it is safe to as- 
sume that the warehouseman must make 
his smallest delivery not less than 38 
cases at a time to break even. 

Another angle to this matter of distri- 
bution is that 75 per cent of the freight 
and cartage charges from the warehouse 
to the depots have to be advanced by the 
warehouse company, for which the ware- 
house receives no recompense. In pre- 
paying these charges to accommodate the 
customer, the warehouseman must make 
advances for freight and_ trucking 
changes, and frequently has an out- 
Standing indebtedness due to him from 
$6,000 to $9,000 on which he receives 
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no revenue or interest for the money in- 
vested. 

In the foregoing, Mr. Fessenden has 
portrayed the best end of the picture. 
However, there are many smaller ac- 
counts which the warehouseman must 
handle, consisting of the handling of five- 
case lots or less which shows a net loss 
to the warehouse, and the only recourse 
the warehouseman has with regard to 
these is to dig down in his pocket and 
pay. 

According to present tariff rates, man- 
ufacturers and distributors are not pay- 
ing a fair rate on some commodities. Mr. 
Fessenden believes there should be a 
nominal minimum service charge as- 
sessed—perhaps ten cents per delivery in 
addition to the regular tariff rates. A 
charge should be assessed also for the 
sampling of merchandise in storage. At 
the present time this is allowed in the 
tariff; but, owing to the competitive 
nature of the business, many warehouse- 
men have abandoned this charge and re- 
ceive no compensation for this additional 
work. Such. merchandise which has to 
be sampled are often open to pilferage, 
and it is therefore necessary, both for 
the protection of the storer and the ware- 
houseman, to keep packages which have 
been opened for sampling under lock and 
key in a room set aside for that pur- 
pose—all of which adds to the overhead 


cost of the warehousing business. 
Sidney J. Beer 





Coloradoans Plan New 
Tariff to Meet Out- 


of - State Competition 


REATION of a new rate structure to 
enable Colorado line haulers to meet 
out-of-State competition more satisfac- 
torily was voted by the Colorado Trans- 
fer & Warehousemen’s Association at its 
tenth annual convention, held on Sept. 18 
and 19 at the Oxford Hotel in Denver. 

A committee was appointed to draw up 
the new tariff, after the various prob- 
lems entailed in such an undertaking had 
been discussed. Chief of these was the 
difficulty presented of upholding the pres- 
ent Colorado rate in the revision. This 
the committee was instructed to do. 

Decision to make the revision resulted 
from the fact that the present tariff is 
based on hauling costs within the State 
and that no rate built on long distance 
hauling costs has heretofore existed. 
This, it was pointed out, had placed Col- 
orado lines at a distinct disadvantage in 
out-of-State competition. James P. 
Logan, Denver, retiring president, de- 
clared that it had been shown in this 
territory that costs did not begin to re- 
duce until after the first 100 miles; and 
that the customer was entitled to lower 
rates resulting from distribution over 
long distances. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the National Furniture Ware- 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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housemen’s Association, a guest speaker 
at the convention, suggested the intro- 
duction of railroad car containers to the 
Rocky Mountain territory as a means of 
meeting low rate competition from the 
outside more successfully than hereto- 
fore. Colorado lines have not to date 
adopted container shipping. 

Sharing interest with the new tariff at 
the meeting was the discussion of the 
new law enacted by the recent Legisla- 
ture, particularly the statute regulating 
the private carrier. This statute, which 
attempts to define a common carrier, has 
met with no little opposition and has re- 
sulted in a number of test cases being 
filed by the Public Utilities Commission. 

Worth Allen, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, addressing the convention on the 
Commission’s experience with enforcing 
the new law, recounted instances of ap- 
plicants receiving permits to operate as 
private carriers, returning home and in 
good faith proceeding to become common 
carriers, so great was the confusion over 
the distinction between the two. 

“There is no tendency on the part of 
the Commission to display laxity in the 
enforcement of this law,” declared Mr. 
Allen. “However, it is wise not to he 
too drastic at the present time. Opposi- 
tion resulting from misinterpretation of 
the statute might arouse public opinion 
to the point of causing the next Legis- 
lature to remove it from the books. This 
would be unfortunate, for the law as it 
stands gives us for the first time the au- 
thority to revoke a private carrier per- 
mit if the violation warrants it.” 

The association supported a proposal 
to give Mr. Allen every assistance in se- 
curing evidence against violators of the 
private carrier law. 

James F. Duffy, of the Duffy Storage 
& Moving Co., Denver, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. The other new 
officers are: 

Vice-President, A. H. Amick, president 
of the Amick Transfer & Storage Co., 
Denver. 

Secretary, Joseph Mahoney, the 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., Den- 
ver. 

Treasurer, William H. Buehler, presi- 
dent of the Buehler Transfer Co., Den- 
ver. 

St. George Tucker, president of the 
Wandell & Lowe Transfer & Storage Co., 
Colorado Springs; R. V. Weicker, presi- 
dent of the Weicker firm, Denver; and 
James P. Logan, one of the owners of the 
Logan Moving & Storage Co., Denver, 
are the new directors. 

A. H. Amick, president of the Denver 
Movers & Warehousemen’s Association, 
gave a programmed talk on “Local Mov- 
ing,’ and Stanley S. Andrews, Denver, an 
address on “Long Distance Hauling of 
Household Goods.” 

A proposal to drop or reduce the one- 
cent tonnage tax on merchandise hauling 
which has heretofore provided revenue 
for the association was turned over to 
the board of directors for decision, with 
the stipulation that if the plan was not 
successful the tax might be installed 
again without a membership vote of the 
association. 


—W. Redmond. 
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I. C. C. Hearing Nov. 5 
in Storage in Transit 
Sugar Tariff Situation 
(Concluded from page 32) 


of manufacturers of sugar, members of 
The Sugar Institute, Inc.” The protest- 
ant also called to the Commission’s at- 
tention the anti-trust suit. now in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern New York District aimed at 
the Sugar Institute. 

The allegations of both protestants 
were denied in answers filed with the 
Commission by Agents B. T. Jones and 
E. B. Boyd. On the controversial Item 
120, these tariff publishing agents said: 

“The refiner, the producer and the im- 
porter on whom the burden of sugar dis- 
tribution largely rests, require the tran- 
sit privilege in order to bring about the 
even flow of traffic to the consuming 
centers. All of those shippers transit 
sugar for their own account, in order to 
have the product available in the desti- 
nation territory when consumption re- 
quires it, without the intervening trans- 
portation period. 

“Buyers having need for the transit 
privilege can be taken care of by for- 
warders inserting on the original bill 
of lading and other documents the re- 
quired notation. The rule is also pro- 
posed with the idea of limiting the tran- 
sit privilege in order to prevent the im- 
proper use of transit, particularly with 
regard to substitution defeating the ap- 
plication of the lawful through rates. 

“Under the present storage in transit 
rules, it is possible for buyers of sugar, 
by ordering their sugar shipped to a 
point where it is not needed, to transit 
such sugar to points beyond the storagé 
point and, by manipulating the tonnage 
and billing at the storage point, not 
only defeat the application of the lawful 
through rates, but compel the carriers to 
perform additional services at the transit 
point as well as out of line or back hauls, 
additional clerical service, additional 
switching, etc., at additiona! cost to them 
but without proper compensation. The 
carriers are informed by sugar shippers 
supporting the revised rules that the 
manipulation above referred to, tends to 
break down the established basis of sell- 
ing sugar.” 

A memorandum supporting the pro- 
posed rules also was filed with the Com- 
mission by a number of large sugar re- 
fineries, representing more than 90 per 
cent of the total production of beet and 
cane sugar in the United States. 

The proposed rules, according to this 
memorandum, indicate the “sincerity of 
the purpose of the carriers and the ship- 
pers to correct a transit situation which 
jeopardizes the carriers and _ shippers 
and further carries out the expressed 
wish of the honorable Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to clarify, make 
definite, and enforce storage in transit 
privileges in general.” 

“In conclusion,” the memorandum 
continued, “we firmly believe that if 
these tariffs are permitted to become ef- 
fective, the ultimate result will be to the 
advantage of all concerned in the pro- 
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duction and_ distribution of sugar 
throughout the United States, including 
the carriers, shippers, jobbers, brokers, 
and everyone connected with the in- 
dustry.” 


—Stephens Rippey. 





B. F. Johnson Is Now 
Managing Reorganized 
Los Angeles Terminal 


B F. JOHNSON, formerly manager 
* and operating executive of the Jen- 
nings-Nibley Warehouse Co., Los Ange- 
les, has been appointed general man- 
ager and has been elected a director of 
the reorganized Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Johnson is 
president of the Los Angeles Warehouse- 
men’s Association. © 

As announced in last month’s Distri- 
bution and Warehousing, the new Union 
Terminal has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators, 
Frank Maulks, D. W. Pontius and Frank 
Karr, are identified with the Southern 
Pacific Railway, or its subsidiaries, the 
Pacific Electric Railway Co. and the 
Pacific Motor Transport Co. 





Position Wanted 


3) Y young, intelligent, alert 

man qualified to take 
complete charge of modern 
merchandise warehouse bus- 
iness. 

Experience—6 years’ as 
manager of wholesale gro- 
cery distributing warehouse, 
plus 3 years as manager of 
merchandise and distributing 
warehouse with full charge 
of all rates. Extensive ac- 
quaintance with manufac- 
turers’ agents and steamship 
operators. 

Can obtain and _ retain 
warehouse clients and assure 
highest degree of efficiency 
and achieve financial results. 
Familiar with _ solicitation 
and contact work. Will go 
wherever needed. Excellent 
references and recommenda- 
tions. 

Address Box T-273, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 





Overland Plant Formally 
Dedicated in Los Angeles 


ALF a thousand industrial leaders, 
business men and_ transportation 
officials joined with city and county exec- 
utives and members of the local Chamber 
of Commerce in dedicating, on Aug. 25, 
the $1,000,000 plant of the Overland Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co. at Ninth and Ala- 
meda Streets, Los Angeles. 
Operated by Harry D. Crooks, owner 
of the Crooks Terminal Warehouses of 
Chicago and Kansas City, the Overland 
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Bostwick Takes Over 
and Is Now Operating 
Warehouse on Broadway 


ILLIAM T. BOSTWICK, president 


of the Thomas J. Stewart Co., New 
York City and Jersey City, announced 
on Sept. 15 that his organization had 
leased for a fifteen-year term the ten- 
story and basement fireproof storage 
warehouse, formerly operated by Thomas 
Reilly as the Broadway Storage Ware- 
house, at 3243-3247 Broadway, between 
150th and 131st Streets, New York City, 

Containing 65,000 square feet of floor 
space and with a 75-foot frontage along 
Broadway, the plant will be operated 
by the Stewart company as a household 
goods depository. Equipped with two 
electric elevators, it was built in 1910 
by the late Thomas J. McGuire. 

The main New York office of the Stew- 
art company has been established at the 
Broadway address, and the organization 
will sublet the warehouse at its former 
address, 143 West 99th Street. Mean- 
while the company has disposed of its 
plant at 14 Moylan Place, Harlem. 

The Stewart firm has for sixty years 
been identified with the carpet cleaning 
industry as well as with furniture ware- 
housing. Mr. Bostwick is eastern vice- 
president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and is sec- 
retary of both the New York State 
Warehousemen’s Association and_ the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 





Tacoma-Bekins Addition 


The Bekins Moving & Storage Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., is spending about $15,- 
000 adding two stories, a basement, new 
stucco front and marble entrance at its 
warehouse at 615 South Tacoma Avenue. 
The completed structure will contain four 
stories and basement. 





is a subsidiary of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem. Mr. Crooks was the official host of 
the day, assisted by his brother, Alfred 
J. Crooks, resident manager, and Gordon 
Ross, associate manager. 

Those who inspected the building in- 
cluded John C. Porter, mayor of Los An- 
geles; J. A. H. Kerr, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; W. E. Fessen- 
den, president of the California Ware- 
housemen’s Association; F. F. Johnson, 
president of the Los Angeles Warehouse- 
men’s Association; J. S. Miller, repre- 
senting Distribution Service, Inc., and 
Don F. Harner, Pacific Coast business 
representative of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. 

The opening was unique in the fact 
that not a speech was made nor any 
presiding official in charge. It was a 
general get-together meeting marked by 
a buffet luncheon and music by the 
Union Pacific orchestra. The guests were 
shown through approximately ten acres 
of floor space by guides and officials of 
the Union Pacific System, headed by 
R. B. Robertson, assistant traffic man- 
ager, and F. H. Knickerbocker, general 
manager, in Los Angeles. 
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From the Legal 
Viewpoint; the 
Parker Counsel 


(Concluded from page 29) 


cussing the distinction between a sale 
and bailment is Renfro-Wadenstein, 47 
F. (2d) 238. 

In this case a purchaser and a man- 
ufacturer entered into an agreement by 
the terms of which the purchaser agreed 
to insure the merchandise in the name 
of the manufacturer and sell it at not 
less than invoiced price, retain commis- 
sions on sales above invoiced price, keep 
itemized records of sales distinct from 
other sales, and make report at stated 
times of the consigned goods, giving the 
selling price, names and addresses of 
purchasers. Also, other testimony in- 
dicated that the merchandise was 
shipped f. o. b. factory, invoiced to the 
purchaser and charged provisionally to 
the consigned account, the purchaser to 
pay all freight and carrying charges, 
insurance premium, and expense of car- 
ing for the goods pending sale. If col- 
lections were not made by the pur- 
chaser he agreed to execute a demand 
note, collateralized by the assignment of 
account equal to the amount due, and 
guarantee the credit of customers, and 
pay a “carrying charge” equal to 7 per 
cent after 90 days of shipment date for 
unsold merchandise. On termination of 
the contract the purchaser was to buy 
and keep the merchandise at the option 
of manufacturer and pay 25 per cent 
every 30 days until paid. It was pro- 
vided that the consigned goods were to 
be the property of the manufacturer. 

In holding this transaction to be a 
bailment, and not a sale, the Court said: 

“A bailment is differentiated from a 
sale, in that it contemplates no transfer 
of ownership. . . An agreed price, 
a seller, a buyer, an agreement to sell 
for the agreed price, and an agreement 
of the buyer to buy for and pay the 
agreed price, are essential elements of a 


contract of sale. These elements are 
not in the agreement.” 
Local Taxes or 
Charges First? 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 


Warehousing: We have been taking 
keen interest in your legal problems in 
Distribution and Warehousing. We are 
at the present up against a warehouse 
problem and we would like to have your 
advice. 

On Jan. 1 we stored household goods 
for a customer at the rate of $5 a month 
plus $15 for hauling, etc., up to Aug. 1. 
There was seven months’ storage, or $35, 
plus $15 for hauling, or a total of $50. 
On July 30 the local tax collector made 
a levy on these goods for taxes. The 
question we would like to have answered 
is whether the tax collector can take 
these goods out without standing good 
for our bill.—Oscar Deckman & Sons. 

Answer:—As a general rule, taxes on 
property, both real and personal, are 
payable before other charges. In other 


LEGAL—NEWS 


words, if the Pennsylvania State law 
does not clearly specify that a ware- 
houseman has a valid lien prior to tax 
liens on stored goods, you are not entitled 
to hold these goods for your charges. 

In the recent case of Weatherly v. 
Medlin, 139 S. E. 633, a higher Court 
stated the law, relating to payment ot 
debts of a deceased, as follows: 

“First, funeral and other expenses of 
the last sickness, charges of probate, or 
letters of administration; 

“Second, debts due to the public; 


“Third, judgment, mortgages, and 
executions—the oldest first; 

“Fourth, rent; 

“Fifth, bonds and debts by simple 


contract.” 


Position Wanted 


| Y trained and experienced 
accountant now em- 

ployed as warehouse accoun- 

tant and office manager. 

A graduate of department 
of economics of Stanford 
University, I am familiar with 
storage problems—free, cus- 
toms bonded, internal rev- 
enue bonded. unclaimed 
(free and bonded), traffic, 
trucking, uniform account- 
ing, stock records, billing, 
etc. 

Age 3l. Single. Free to 
move. Excellent references. 

Address Box R-976, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


2% Dividend by a 
New Orleans Firm 


The New Orleans Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., New Orleans, at a 
regular meeting of the directors on Sept. 
8, declared a dividend of 2 per cent cash 
out of the firm’s earnings for the current 
year, payable Sept. 21 to all stockholders 
of record of Sept. 12. 


K. C. Transport Terminal 


John S. Harbison, R. Roswell De Veaux 
and D. A. O’Connel of Kansas City, Mo., 
have incorporated the Transport Termi- 
nal Co. to handle storage and freight 
from Kansas City to surrounding towns. 
Operating headquarters are at 1020 
Woodsweither Road. Unloading, storing 
and breaking up of carlot shipments for 
local and suburban distribution will be 
the principal business. 


New Miami Firm 


The Terminal Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co. has been incorporated under 
Florida laws to do a cold storage busi- 
ness in Miami. Capital, 100 shares of 
stock each of $100 par value. The di- 
rectors are E. Vilter, E. F. Goes and 
W. O. Vitter. 
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Illinois Strengthens 
Statute Regulating 
Warehouse Business 


TP. HE Illinois Legislature recently en- 

acted an amendment to the State’s 
1921 law affecting the public warehouse 
industry. The amendment, which had the 
backing of the storage industry in the 
State, adds two sections, 6a and 6b, 
which read: 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
hold himself, themselves or itself out as 
being in the storage or warehouse busi- 
ness, or as offering storage or warehouse 
facilities when such person, firm or cor- 
poration is acting or assuming to act 
merely as an agent or solicitor for some 
other person, firm or corporation actually 
possessing storage facilities, uniess such 
person, firm or corporation so acting as 
agent shall make known that he, they er 
it solicits or solicit storage business as 
agent for such person, firm or corpora- 
tion, and when in the course of such 
agency. he, they or it issues or issue any 
signs, cards, stationery or advertising 
matter, the name of the person for whom 
storage business is solicited must be 
specifically set forth as follows: 

‘“**Solicitor and Agent for........... 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
hold himself, itself or themselves out as 
agent for any person, firm or corporation 
actually possessing storage facilities, un- 
less the person, firm or corporation for 
whom he, they or it are assuming to act 
as agent, shall have first filed with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, a cer- 
tificate stating that the perscn, firm 
or corporation assuming to act for him, 
them or it has been duly authorized to 
act as his, their or its agent for the so- 
liciting of storage business. This cer- 
tificate shall remain in full force and 
effect and shall be binding upon the per- 
son, firm or corporation so filing it until 
such person, firm or corporation by ten 
days’ written notice to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission revokes such certifi- 
cate. The filing of a new certificate shall 
not be considered as revoking an existing 
certificate, unless’ the fact of such re- 
vocation is specifically stated in such new 
certificate.” 


Lawrence’s 1930 
Net Was $24,855 

Net operating profit of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Co., San Francisco, for the 
year 1930 amounted to $24,855 after de- 
preciation, bond and other interest, Al. 
T. Gibson, president, reported at the 
annual meeting on Aug. 28. 

The volume of business for the first 
half of 1931 showed an increase of 4.6 
per cent over the same period in 1939, 
according to Mr. Gibson, who attributed 
the increase in large measure to the 
newspaper advertising campaign con- 
ducted intensively in San Francisco. 

Directors reelected include Mr. Gibson, 
George S. Brown, W. F. Cordes, C. W. 
Durbrow, J. B. Howell, Frank J. Jones 
and J. Curtis Swain. 
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Southwesiern Carriers 
Plan a Store-Door and 
Pick-Up Service Oct. I 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


AS this was written (Sept. 16) only 
one protest had been received by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the proposal of the southwestern rail- 
roads to establish store-door pick-up and 
delivery service, effective Oct. 1. 

This protest was from the Interstate 
Cotton Oil Refining Co., Sherman, Tex. 
The protest of the Wichita Warehouse 
& Transfermen’s Association (Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, September, p. 49) 
had not been received. 

Whether the tariff (Agent Johanson’s 
tariff 88, I. C. C. No. 2318) would be 
suspended could not be told as this was 
written. The usual practice of the Com- 
mission in suspension cases is to wait 
until a day or two before the effective 
date of the tariff involved before order- 
ing it suspended. 

The lone protest received complained 
that the tariff discriminated against the 
Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. be- 
cause it provided pick-up and delivery 
service on peddler car shipments in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, but not in Texas, except at Tex- 
arkana. 

The protest was directed against sec- 
tion 2 of the tariff which provided: 

“No delivery service will be accorded 
on shipments described in section 1 when 
originating at or destined to points in 
Texas, except on shipments between 
Texarkana, Tex., on the one hand, and 
stations outside the State of Texas on 
the other.” 

Under the tariff some of the pick-up 
and delivery service would be at the 
expense of the railroads and some at 
the expense of shippers. Free service 
would be performed when the first class 
rates ranged between $1.10 and $1.33 
per 100 pounds, or $1.33, plus arbitraries 
of 28 cents or less for the distances in 
Oklahoma and Texas differential terri- 
tories. 

In addition the tariff provided an 
allowance of five cents per 100 pounds 
on less than carload freight when de- 
livered by the consignor at the freight 
station at point of origin. The allow- 
ance would be made to the consignor 
upon filing claim for it. 

The service would be performed at 
the expense of the shipper on traffic at 
class rates governed by the current west- 
ern classification when the rates were 
lower than 48 cents per 100 pounds on 
first class; 41 cents on second; 34 cents 
on third, and 26 cents on fourth, and 
on traffic at commodity rates or classi- 
fication exceptions which were lower 
than 38 cents on first class; 32 cents on 
second: 27 cents cn third, and 21 cents 
on fourth. 

This door-to-door service would be 
performed at a charge not exceeding 10 
cents per 100 pounds by adding sums 
sufficient to bring the charges up to the 
class and commodity rates mentioned. 
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If the class rate were 40 cents per 100 
pounds, for example, eight cents would 
be added under the rule for calculating 
the charges, to bring the whole amount 
up to the first class rate of 48 cents. 

The tariff would establish also a sys- 
tem of C. O. D. service on freight, 
similar to that now rendered by express 
companies. The charges for amounts 
not exceeding $5 would be 30 cents, 
and would be scaled up to $3.25 for 
amounts from $950 to $1,000. The 
charge for amounts exceeding $1,000 
would be blanketed at $3.25. 

The Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. 
in asking the Commission to suspend the 
tariff and to compel the railroads to 
grant it the same service as they grant 
the refining company’s competitors, said: 

“There are no differing circumstances 
or conditions surrounding the movement 
of shipments of your petitioner in 
peddler cars, as compared with peddler 
car shipments made by competitors of 
your petitioner which warrant the per- 
formance of delivery service in con- 
nection with the latter, and the refusal 
of the same service in connection with 
shipments of your petitioner.” 


In Chicago District 

Though there is no connection between 
the two cases, another proceeding involv- 
ing motor truck delivery service is now 
before the Commission in a suspension 
proceeding. This was a proposal of rail- 
roads serving Chicago to establish 
optional truck service in lieu of rail 
service in handling less than carload 
freight to and from stations of terminal 
carriers in the Chicago district. 

This proposal was carried in item 5-C 
of Agent Galligan’s supplement No. 19 
to his I. C. C. No. 182. It read: 

“Transfer of freight between freight 
houses in the Chicago district may be 
performed by rail switching service or 
by highway vehicle service at the option 
of the road haul carrier directly in- 
volved.” 

The tariff was to have become effec- 
tive on Sept. 15, but was suspended until 
April 15, 1932. A hearing has been 
scheduled for Oct. 20 at the Sherman 
Hotel before Examiner R. N. Trezize. 

This tariff was suspended by the Com- 
mission on its own motion. In such cases 
the Commission’s policy is to give no 
official explanation of the reason for 
suspension. It is understood, however, 
that the tariff brought up a point of 
law by proposing to take a portion of 
the line-haul rate to pay for the truck 
delivery service. It is believed that if 
the tariff merely contemplated a _ sub- 
stitution of truck delivery service by the 
switching lines in the Chicago district, 
with the service to be paid for entirely 
by them, the Commission would not have 
suspended the tariff. However, there is 
some question as to the lawfulness of 
paying for truck service out of the line- 


haul rate. 
—Stephens Rippey. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 











H. D. Warner Succumbs 
After Auto Accident 


| ewe D. WARNER, president of 

- the Wolverine Storage Co., Ince,, 
Detroit, died at his home in Pontiac on 
Sept. 9, ten days after suffering internal 
injuries in a motor car mishap. He suf- 
fered a relapse after apparently being 
on the road to recovery. 

A son of former Governor Fred MM, 
Warner of Michigan, Harley D. Warner 
was 37 years old and a World War vet- 
eran, having served overseas with the 
American aviation forces. He was vice- 
president of the Warner Dairy Co. He 
was a member of the National Furniiure 
Warehousemen’s Association, the Michi- 
gan Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, the Detroit Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the Detroit Van 
Owners’ Association. Mr. Warner is sur- 
vived by his widow, two children, a )ro- 
ther, two sisters and his mother. 


H. J. Schnekloth 


Henry J. Schnekloth, secretary of the 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, died at his home on Sept. 
1 after an extended illness. He was 56 
years old. 

Born on a farm in Lincoln township, 
Scott County, Iowa, Mr. Schnekloth was 
educated in the rural schools and at the 
Duncan Business College in Davenport. 
His first position was as a clerk with 
the Merchants company. 

Mr. Schnekloth was a Mason and an 
Elk, was a member of the Davenport 
Chamber of Commerce and was active 
in religious circles. He is survived by his 
widow, who was Miss Emma C. Hillman 
of Wheatland, Iowa, and seven sisters 
and two brothers. 


H. A. Laisure 


Homer A. Laisure, president of the H. 
A. Laisure Transfer & Storage Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, died at his home on 
Sept. 8 after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 62 years old. 

A native of Columbus, Mr. Laisure had 
been in the transfer and storage business 
about thirty-five years. He was identi- 
fied with numerous fraternal organiza- 
tions and was formerly secretary of the 
Ohio Junior Order of Mechanics for nine 
years. He leaves his widow and a son, 
Allen G. Laisure, associated with him in 
the business. 


Lewy to Replace 
Burned Warehouse 


Purchase of the old Greenville ( Miss.) 
Gas Co. property on South Broadway is 
announced by Ernest B. Lewy, operating 
the Greenville Storage & Transfer Co. 
The structure, of brick and concrete, 
will be converted into a modern fireproof 
warehouse. 

The Lewy firm’s warehouse was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with an esti- 
mated loss exceeding $40,000. A Govern- 
ment employee and a Negro helper per- 
ished. 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railway Co. has approved plans 
for a $40,000 1-story warehouse and dis- 
tributing terminal shed, 24 by 913 feet. 
Birmingham—White Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. has removed to 66th Street and 
First Avenue from 6412 First Avenue 
North. 
Mobile—Fidelity Warehouse Corp. has 


filed notice of increase in capital to 
$200,000 from $25,000. 
California 


Brawley—Imperial Ice & Development 
Co. is building a $65,000 addition to its 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant on 
Tenth Street. 

Los Angeles—Harry Hetzel and Louis 
Schiff have established a household goods 
warehouse and transfer business at 1795 
Pasadena Avenue. 

Redwood City—Union Ice Co., San 
Francisco, has approved plans for a 
$45,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, 100 by 125 feet, in Red- 
wood City. 

San Pedro—Lawrence Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, has opened a_ bonded 
warehouse, containing 32,000 square feet 
of floor space, on Pacific Avenue, San 
Pedro. Lincoln Bradley is local bonded 
agent. 

Canada 


Vernon, B. C.—Inland Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Ltd., has approved plans for a 
$90,000 4-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, 100 by 110 feet. 

Florida 

Miami—City Ice & Fuel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has approved plans for a $45,000 
l-story cold storage warehouse and re- 
frigerating plant in Miami. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—-Dixie Terminal Co. will soon 
begin construction of a $1,000,000 9-story 
dry and cold storage warehouse on site 
of former Union Station. After com- 
pletion in 1932 it is purposed to erect, 
adjoining, a $500,000 multi-story unit. 


Indiana 


South Bend—Michigan Central Rail- 
road Co. has completed plans for a 
$30,000 1-story warehouse, 50 by 210 
feet. 

Kansas 

Topeka-—Santa Fe Land & Improve- 
ment Co. has awarded a contract for a 
$100,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and refrigerating plant, 150 by 160 feet. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Baltimore Fidelity Ware- 
house Co. has acquired seven acres of 
land, including wharves, buildings, pipe 
lines and other Curtis Creek property 
hitherto held by the Baltimore Terminal 
Co. and Seaboard Terminal Co., and will 
use for expansion. 

Baltimore—Traders Delivery Co., 719 
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Linden Avenue, has filed plans for a 
$40,000 i-story warehouse, 100 by 170 
feet, on Hollins Street near Fremont 
Avenue. 

Massachusetts 


Boston—City Ice & Fuel Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has plans for a $45,000 
l-story cold storage warehouse and re- 
frigerating plant, 100 by 250 feet, in 
Boston. 

Michigan 

Detroit—Central Produce Terminal Co. 
has arranged for an increase in capital 
from 10,000 to 19,000 shares of stock, 
no par value. 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis—Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Co. has filed plans for a $70,000 
l-story warehouse, 86 by 208 feet, on 
North Fifth Street. 


New Jersey 





Newark—National Freight Co. is re- 
moving its local offices to the Industrial 
Office Building from 965 Broad Street. 


New York 


New York City—Fur Merchants Ware- 
house Corporation, affiliated with the 
Fur Merchants Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
has purchased property at 238 West 28th 
Street and will occupy for expansion. 

New York City—New York Central 
Railroad Co. has filed plans through the 
New York State Realty & Terminal Co., 
an affiliate, for a $350,000 7-story ware- 
house, 81 by 168 feet, on Washington 
Street from Gansevoort Street to Hora- 
tio Street. 

New York City—New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. has 
awarded a contract for a $100,000 addi- 
tion to its warehouse on 132nd Street. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Gregg Cartage & Storage 
Co. has applied to the Public Utilities 
Commission for authority to operate a 
motor freight line from Cleveland to 
various points in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Youngstown—Watson Terminal & 
Warehouse Co. has completed plans for 
a $225,000 3-story and basement ware- 
house, 100 by 200 feet. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—C. Lewis Lavine, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., has leased the 1-story 
building at 908-914 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, and will occupy it as a 
storage building and loading station. 
Mr. Lavine is president of Prospect 
Warehouse, Inc., Trenton. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Ware- 
house & Safe Depot Co. has awarded a 
contract for a 1-story addition to its 
storage building on Clymer Street. 

Philadelphia—John F. Tobin, motor 
freight line operator, has leased property 
at Front and Race Streets for construc- 
tion of a $40,000 2-story terminal. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—AMississippi Valley Barge 
Line has leased Wolf River property 
from the Memphis Harbor Commission 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


| ONG BEACH—Arizona Auto Truck- 

~A-Way Co. Motor transfer and truck- 
ing. Capital, $75,000.  Incorporators, 
William T. Klein, C. P. Hadley and J. C. 
Hadley. 

Los Angeles—Moon Transfer Co., 4866 
Ree Street. Alma L. McCollum heads 
the interests. 

Los Angeles—Quick Service Transfer 
Co., Ltd. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
M. Henkey and G. H. Weist. 

Los Angeles—Southern California 
Freight Forwarders, Inc. Capital, 2,000 
shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
porators, R. E. McConnell and H. P. 
Merry of Los Angeles and H. J. Bischoff 
of San Diego. 

Santa Monica—Bay Cities Transfer 
Co., 162 Marine Street, Ocean Park, 
Santa Monica. Samuel Corradini heads. 
the interests. 

Santa Monica—Central Transfer Co., 
144% Pier Avenue, Ocean Park, Santa 
Monica. Robert B. Anderson, 2634 
Third Street, Ocean Park, heads the in- 
terests. 





Connecticut 


Hartford—Public Express & Moving 
Service, 713 Garden Street. Van and ex- 
press service. Salvano Strano heads the 
interests. 


Delaware 


Middletow n— Inter-Cities Motor 
Freight Co. Capital, 1,000 shares of no 
par value stock. Principal incorporator, 
B. T. Biggs. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Grand Avenue Terminal] 
Warehouse, Grand Avenue and Jefferson 
Street. Storage warehouse and transfer. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, R. C. 
Pierce, S. T. McCray and G. D. Rose. 

Chicago—Red Ball Transit Co., 202 
South State Street. Capital, $5,000. In- 
corporators, R. M. Williams, Frank C. 
Brusky and Mrs. Margaret A. Brusky. 

Kankakee—Taylor Transfer Co., 144 
North East Avenue. Capital, 60 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Robert E. Taylor and John E. Carroll. 

Ottawa—Schorer Brothers Transfer & 
Storage Co. General warehouse and 
transportation business. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, Fred Scherer, Jr., Fred 
Scherer, Sr., and Alexander Scherer. 

Spring field—Chicago-St. Louis Trans- 
fer Co., 301 North Fifth Street, author- 
ized common stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors, Neil M. Penick, Orval Burns and 
Frances Moughan. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Indianapolis Red Ball, 
Inc. Storage and trucking service for 
household and other goods. Capital, 
500 shares of no par value stock. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, William R. West. 

Jeffersonville—Falls City Transfer Co., 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Inc. Capital, 100 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Edward Bulling- 
ton and Frank R. Kossa. 

Lafayette—Joe Ardapple, Inc. So 
operate storage warehouse. Capital, 
1,000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, Walter Ardapple, Dorothy 
B. Ardapple and Jacob Garrison. 

Lawrenceburg—Rossville Warehousing 
Co., Inc. Storage warehouse and truck- 
ing. Capital, 100 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Victor M. 
O’Shaughnessy, Eugene A. O’Shaugnessy 
and William P. O’Shaughnessy. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson—HdHutchinson Bonded 
Warehouse Co. Capital, $100,000. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Mid-West Motor Freight Co., 
624 Beaubien Street. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators, Harry M. Shepherd, 1088 
Bates Street, Birmingham, Mich., and 
Albert H. Roney. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—Transport Terminal Co. 
Transfer and storage warehouse termi- 
nal. Capital not stated. Principal] in- 
corporator, John S. Harbison, 3735 Gar- 
ner Street. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—American Freight Sys- 
tem, Inc. Capital, $125,000. Incorpora- 


NEWS 


tors include Thomas V. Fields, 921 Ber- 
gen Avenue. 

Millburn—Rimback Storage Co. 
age warehouse and transfer. 
$75,000 and 1,000 shares of no par value 


Stor- 
Capital, 


common stock. Incorporators, Joseph H. 
Rimback, Jr., and Luke M. McKenny. 
West New York—Frank Richter Co. 
Storage warehouse, hauling and trans- 
fer. Capital, $125,000. Incorporators, 
Frank Richter, Weehawken, and Al- 
phonse Thourot, West New York. 


New York 


Buffalo—Erie County Warehouse Cor- 
poration. Storage warehouse and trans- 
fer. Capital, $50,000. Representative, 
Ward, Flynn, Spring & Tillou, Erie 
County Bank Building. 


North Carolina 


Charlotte—Piedmont Cold Storage 
Corporation. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital, $100,000. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, Granger Pierce, Law 
Building. 

Ohio 


Akron—All-States Freight, Inc. Capi- 
tal, 50 shares of no par value stock. 
Representative, Wanamaker & Russell, 
Akron Savings & Loan Building. 

Akron—Higley Forwarding Co. Capi- 
tal, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Ford L. Higley, 714 North 
Main Street, and Don E. Williams and 
H. M. Caldwell. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia—Public Service Motor 
Freight Transportation Co., 125 Spring 
Garden Street. N. H. Burke heads the 
interests. 


Distribution and Warehousing 
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and will use site for a $50,000 storage 
and warehouse terminal. 


Texas 





Dallas—Merchants Fireproof Storage 
Co., Inc., has filed notice of change in 
company name to Merchants Cold Stor- 
age Co. 

Lubbock—Armstrong Transfer & 
Storage Co. has been purchased by C. 
Vollmer, its manager. 

San Antonio—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. will occupy under lease a 
2-story L-shaped warehouse, 60 by 155 
feet, to be erected at rear of 909 South 
Flores Street at a reported cost of 
$65,000. The company has decreased its 
capital stock to $100,000 from $150,009. 


Virginia 
Richmond—Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad is planning a daily 


motor freight service over the Richmond- 
Washington (D. C.) highway. 


Washington 


Yakima—tTieton Storage Co. is plan- 
ning to rebuild that portion of its ware- 
house recently wrecked by fire with an 
estimated loss of $50,000. 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh—Wisconsin Distributing Co., 
701 South Main Street, has plans for a 
$35,000 2-story cold storage warehouse, 
46 by 100 feet. 





Household Goods Move in Steel Van from Europe to Central America 




















This steel van, owned by the Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C., recently transported an American Legation Secretary’s 


household goods from Warsaw, Poland, to San Jose, Costa Rica. The effects are here shown being unloaded at San Jose 





bate ste NN bait 
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